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PREFACE 


In 1975, I became interested in genelogy due to the health of my father. 


_ Until this time, I was never too interested in history, but as he began recovering 


I decided he needed something to get his mind off working. So I started helping 
him find his roots and instead found mine. I now regret those years when I could 


“shave talked to my grandfathers and gathered information first hand. Without my 


family, I could never have undertaken this project of a.history of our beloved 


Valley. 
Also, thanks to people like Ernest Buck who has a great knowledge of the history 


‘of our Valley and was willing to share this information with all of us. He was 


very instrumental in telling us the location of different places and saved us 
lots of time from having to research things that had been done. 

Although, Mr.Ruble Upchurch and Miss Gladys Williams have worked for years 
trying to preserve the history of our community as well as of our county, their 
research paved the way also for this book. 

Many others too numerous to mention, helped fill in blanks to complete this 
book such as sharing pictures as well as information. I regret not being able 
to see everyone and printing every picture I looked at, they were all a help. 

Through all the help of all these people, our grandchildren will find some of 
the hard work done for them by the publishing of this book and therefore preserving 
a small portion of our history. 

I hope everyone enjoys the book and overlooks the errros4(hope there are not 
too many). I also hope no one's feelings are hurt over anything I have left out. 
When a person has a short time to do something, some is always forgotten. 


Therefore, I would like to dedicate this book to my parents: 
LYMAN AND EDITH (CROUCH) PILE 
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Wherever we may live or work, the people born and raised in the mountains have 
a heritage that never leave them. And when we think of homecoming, it brings to 
mind beautiful mountains, lots of food, good visits with neighbors and many tall tales. 
Therefore, I sit down to put our history or a small part of it on paper. 

In the early 1800's, the trend to move west was beginning. As the early 
settlements became greatly populated, people began moving westward seeking more 
land and a better living. They walked. came on horseback and in wagons. Since 
there were no roads, they followed trails usually travelling close by creeks and 
rivers. Therefore, the first early settlements in Fentress County were near the 
rivers of our county. These people came from Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Pennsylvania, mostly. 

The Wolf River Valley is located in the northwestern section of Fentress 
County in the Volunteer State of Tennessee. It is approximately eight miles north 
of Jamestown, the county seat of Fentress County. It extends north and south about 
eight miles and east and west about three to five miles. It was first settled about 
1800; Fentress County was formed about 1823; and Tennessee was made a state about 
1796. In 1798 the Wolf River section was thought to be in Cumberland County, 
Kentucky. But in 1800 the dispute over the State Line was evidently solved as 
Conrad Pile registered his first deed in Overton County, Tennessee. The first 
Tennessee/Kentucky Line was thought to be about at the Squirrel Flat or Doubletop 
Road. This was called the Matthews line. The present line is known as the Walker 
line. 

We don't Know how long this area was used by Indians as a hunting ground but we 
are still finding evidence of their occupation by finding flint stones and so on. 
The next people to enter our valley were probably the "Long Hunters." These hunt- 
ers usually travelled with a company of men whose base was probably in Kentucky. 
They would go out from camp in two's and three's or sometimes alone, trapping and 
hunting until they had a load of skins before going back to camp. With good luck, 

a hunter could earn more on one hunting trip than he could make in a year in the 
settlements. This kind of life was so enjoyable to this type of man that sometimes 
they would stay away from settlements several months or even a year or more. For 
this reason, they became known as “Long Hunters.“ Daniel Boone was the most famous 
of the Long Hunters. As a hunter went about his trade, he was constantly looking 
for land. When he went back home, he would give glowing accounts of all he had seen. 
Soon these men began wanting to move their families into this wilderness. So a lot 
of times these settlers had been neighbors or kin in the eastern settlements. 

As the travelers came into Tennessee, the paths were too narrow and rough for 
wagons so they used horses to carry their belongings while they walked. They 


brought a few cows and dogs as well as pigs and chickens. After reaching their 

- destination, these early pioneers started work clearing land for a crop and building 
a home using the best thing at hand which was logs. These homes were made of round 

- logs with clay filling the cracks. The roof was made of broad split boards, held 
“in place with long poles or wooden pegs. The floor was the dirt until time could be 
found to make one of puncheons, heavy slabs from logs, made smooth on one side with 

an axe and fitted together. A fireplace was a necessity to heat with and to cook 
on. This was usually made of stones or could be made of logs and daubed with clay. 


The furniture was as primitive as the cabin as it was hand-made usually with 
simple tools. There was a big bed in one corner but the children usually slept on 
pallets in the loft reached by a ladder in the corner of the room. Clothing was 
hung on pegs around the wall. The rifle was always hung ready on two pegs on the 
wall. A rough slab table with pegs stuck in for legs set in the center with benches 
and three-legged stools made the same way. The hearth held an iton crance to hold 
cooking pots. 

The first known Long Hunter in our Valley was prebably Conrad(Coonrod) Pile. As 
the story goes, he was alone and came in probably about late afternoon. He made 
camp that night in a cave above the York Spring above Dave Goodman's home using a 
terrapin shell to drink the good spring water. His wife and five or six of his 
children were back in Orange County, North Carolina waiting for him. Now Coonrod 
was probably 30 to 34 years old on this first trip and was probably tiring of this 
type of life away from his family. Anyway, the Valley looked good to him. That 
night wolves howled so the river close by was named Wolf River. After exploring, he 
found the river to have three forks going into one so the name, "Three Forks of 
the Wolf." We give Coonrod this credit for naming Wolf River but this legend could 

“be true whether it was Coonrod or not. 
So back to North Carolina soon to sell his land there and in 1799 they were in 
“Grainger County, Tennessee. In 1800 he purchased 320 acres of land for $320. Now 
in that first deed, reference is made to Livingston's cabin, as an improvement. 
So far I have not found what Livingston. Ruble Upchurch in one of his papers stated 
that William Livingston built a home on Caney Creek in 1798. Anyway, here comes our 
settler, ole Coonred, with his family and about 25 or 30 Negro slaves. After settl- 


ing here, we have no record of ole Coonrod ever going back to North Carolina. Others 
soon followed: Pearson Miller, Arthur Frogge, Moses Poore, John Riley and many, many 
others. 

When Pearson Miller married Mary Huff, daughter of Phillip Huff, in Virginia, 


they left home with a horse, an axe, a feather bed, and a rifle. Mary put the 


feather bed on the horse and rode carrying the axe, while Pearson walked, carrying 
the gun. This is an example of how our ancestors arrived in the Valley. 

When Coonrod settled in, he built onto his cabin a lean-to or extra room at the 
back of his cabin that had no windows and only one door opening into the main cabin. 
This is where he is supposed to have kept his gold. He sharpened a pitch fork which 
he kept under his bed which was by the only door into the room. This became his safe. 
He traded frequently with the Indians and other settlers. He also loaned money to 
his neighbors. His procedure for this was to note the patches on a man‘s britches; 
if they were on the seat, the loan was rejected, but if they were on the knees, he got 
his money. Most of the Valley people are descendants of ole Coonrod. 

The first forty years in the Valley were very peaceful ones. It seemed every- 
one was working on building their homes and surviving. They seen their county formed 
and Wolf River was a real core of industry. Some of these early historical events 
were: John M. Clemons became the postmaster of the second post office in the county 
on April 3, 1832; the first coal mine in our section was in 1829; the first court 
held in Fentress County was held in Wolf River at the Bend of the Horseshoe presided 
over by Arthur Frogge. In the 1850 census there were about 298 families living in 
the Wolf River Valley. Some of them were Francis Williams, Henry Helm, John Williamms, 
Frances Redmon, Elias Kidd, James Crouch, William Crouch, John Rhodes, Robert Richard- 
son, John Moles, John Moody, Berry Gatewood, Junius Boston, James Stewart, John 
Hatfield, Nathan Grey, John Simpson, Joshua Pogue, Pennia Wright, David Delk, John 
Frogg, Peter Grey, William Gilreath, James Upchurch. The occupations of most of 
these people in 1850 were farmers, but there were seven blacksmiths, one doctor 
(Dr. P. H. Hale), one deputy sheriff, one cabinet maker, one shoemaker, one plowmaker, 
one lawyer (William Jones), two carpenters, one circuit court clerk (Reece Heldridge), 
four merchants, two tarburners, and one gunsmith. There was one free black, Rosa Pile. 

In April 23, 1835 in a deed from John M. Clemons to Berry Gatewood for a parcel 
of land on Wolf River, "Saving and excepting nevertheless, that it is expressly 
understood and agreed between the parties hereto that George Helm and his wife have 
the priveledge to remain and occupy the house and premises where they now live, 
without stint or hindrances so long as they choose to remain there, and that the 
Republican Meeting House, so classed, be and remain together with one acre of ground 
including it, subject to the use of the neighborhood as a school house and as a meet- 
ing house free to any sect or denomination of Christians." Book A, page 236 This 
parcel of land is thought to be across Highway 127 from the old Forbus School between 
the residences of Jerry Crouch and Fox Upchurch. 

Some people of interest living in the community at this time were George 
Upchurch, great-great-grandfather of Gregg Upchurch of Pall Mall, a soldier in the 


Revolutionary War and fought under Washington at Valley Forge. Another was James 
Reed and his seven sons: Benjamin. James,Jr.. Thomas, William, John, Joseph and 
Samuel were all soldiers at Kings Mountain. 

From 1840 to 1860. several families began moving out of the valley for various 
reasons. One of which I am sure was the question of slavery. In the 1850's feelings 
began to run high. Families began to be divided among themselves. Since law and 
order was scarce and far away in Jamestown, arguments tended to be settled indivi- 
dually. There was no court in Fentress County between 1860 and 1865. During this 
period, Champ Ferguson was in jail in Fentress County for the killing of James Reed. 
I found a deed in the Fentress County court house in the Register of Deeds Office, 
where Champ and Martha Ferguson made a deed to James Miller, William Miller and Plea- 
sant Miller on 10-16-1858. The purpose of the transfer of this land was to reimburse 
the Millers where they had signed a bail bond for the aforesaid Mr. Ferguson of 
$3,000. Mr. Ferguson did not return so he reimbursed the Millers by giving: them a 
tract of land and two Negro slaves. This was the beginning of the end for Champ Fer- 
guson. For the next five years, he became well-known as a guerilla fighter for the 
South. His oppenent was Tinker Dave Beaty, a guerilla fighter for the North. Riders 
would come up to a home or church or business place, call out a name and leave dead 
behind when they rode off. Fear was common especially for women and children for 
husbands, sons. and brothers. and fathers. 

A company of Union soldiers were camped at the Wright Spring. so told me by 
Walton "Hoss" Pile. William Pile, son of Coonrod, or called "Grady" by some, came 
riding by on a bony oid horse. One of the young soldiers hollered at him, ‘Are you 
going quilting? 1 see you have your frames." Everyone laughed. William Grady 
returned with a remark to the fact he would show him a few things in a fair “ight. 
Finally, they fought and William Grady was getting the best of the young soldier. 

The young soldier was hollering for help when the Captain of the company came out 
to see what the commotion was. He wouidn't let any of the other soldiers help and 
William Grady thrashed the young soldier and rode away on his "quilting frames" 
well avenged. In his will on file 1n the Fentress County Courthouse, Wiial.m orady 
makes reference to the damage Jeff Davis army did to his procerty. 

In Aaron Pyle's book "Coonrod and Many of His Descendants", he teiis af the 
death of Rod Pile and two of his sons. Rod was the grandson of ole Cocnrs". dis 
ey ror 


wife, Susan Delk Pile, or Aunt Sukey tells of these events in her aoplice 
pension. She says,"...When my husband left home with pariies. i have now forgotten 


their names, inl863. he was gone some little time, came back and said he was sick 
with the fever. He also had his saddie bags full of ammunition for David Seaty, a 
company of Scouts and Guides and said it was sent by the U. S Army. He delivered 


the ammunition to Clairborne Beaty, an officer in Tinker Dave Beaty's company, 
and he said as soon as he got over thé fever, he would go back to his company, 
then stationed at Camp Nelson, Kentucky. In a few says after he delivered the 
ammunition to Beaty the Rebels came to our house and arrested my husband, who 
was not yet able to be up and out of the house, and said they arrested him and 
hastened off with him and carried him about two miles and half from our house 
and shot 13 bullet holes into his body, one of them cut a gash across hsi body 
with his knife, they murdered him and left him dead in the road. The parties 
who killed him were Champ Ferguson men: Ples Poor, Miller Poor, Hiram Robinson, 
Rob Richardson, Jr. Richardson and Thomas Riley..." 

During Champ's trial in Nashville, he was charged with killing 53 men, but 
he was credited with killing over 100. Some others in the Valley that Champ or 
his men killed were John Crabtree, David Delk, John Williams, Hiram Richardson, 
Thomas Riley and John Smith. 

In the years before the Civil WAr. some of the big landowners in the Valley 
were the McGinnis, Richardson, Delk, Miller, families. After the War, these families 
never returned. The property now owned by the Wright family was owned before 
the War by the McGinnis family. After the War when the county court reconvened 
this land was sold at public auction. Pres Huff rode amoung the crowd daring 
anyone to bid against him. He had two pistols strapped onto his hips and had 
a shotgun across his saddle. Needless to say, he purchased the land at his own 
price. It didn't do him very much good because he was killed May 14, 1866 and 
is buried in the Travisville Cemetery. 

In a letter written by Dr. A.H. Crouch to a cousin in Pine Knot, KY. in 1939, 
he gives this account of his grandfather, John Wesley Crouch traveling to Missouri. 
DR. Crouch's father was one of the children in the story. He wrote, "When my 
father was eight years old, our grandfather moved his family to the State of 
Missouri, that being in the year 1841. He purchased a farm out there, on a river 
bottom or some low land. And soon there after they developed malaria or some 
low form of fever. And both our grandparents died (7 days apart). And soon one 
uncle, Aaron, who was thirteen years of age. 

Uncle David was then 18 years of age, and with the help of some good people 
sold the farm at the end of two years and come back. The number of children being 
10; a little baby girl died after coming across the Mississippi River. And they 
buried it in the State of Illinois. The children all come back to this country, 
after the lapse of two years, in the same ox-cart that they went off in. My father 
told me he rode along in front of that slow moving ox-cart with a large stone 
jug. And begged milk. Both kinds. And poured it into that tub, so they could 
have plenty of milk. When the pitched for the night. begged bread and meat as 


well. They allowed their oxen to browse and graze at night around their camp. 7 
They had a dog and a rifle and they would kill squirrels, rabbits and other 
game on their way, as game was plentiful. The trip took three weeks. After paying 

doctor and funeral bills, they had no money left. And at taht time they only 

had state money and could not pass Missouri money in Illinois nor Illinois money 

in Kentucky, etc., had to rid themselves of all state money when they come to 

the state line. And sometimes (often) the exchangers cahrged extra for the change. 

After their return to this country, the near relatives took cahrge of them. 

No two living together. They were so full of lowland fever, that they was sickly 
for two or three years." 

The Civil War is declared over! The worst is yet to come. Champ Ferguson 
became the only gurellia fighter in this war to be hung because of his was act- 
ivities. He was hanged in Nashville, Tennessee after his trial on October 20, 
1865. Fentress County Court reconvened with a new set of leaders. But the War 
was not over here . Many older ones can remember tales. handed downof killings, 
still over feelings of the War. My grandfater, V.H. Pile, used to tell me he 
could remember gathering the horses up and pouring molasses on their backs and 
running them through the woods to the Hossy Cliff to keep guerilla fighter from 
taking them. The molasses made dirt and brush stick to their backs so they looked 
mangy. "Pop" Pile was born in 1870 and he could remember this. so the effects 
of the War must have still been strong around 1880. 

In these years immedaitely after the War, a drifter by the name of Calvin 
Logsdon came into the Valley. The story goes, he became a live-in handyman for 
a widower farmer and his two daughters. His daughters became outraged when their 
father made known his intentions of marrying a woman by the name of Catherine 
Galloway whom they felt was not good enough for him. Early one morning, the 
financee, her mother and one of her young children were found hacked to death 

- in their home with an axe and a shovel being the apparent murder weapons. Cal 
Logsdon was gone but was found shortly at his families home in Kentucky. As he 

‘crossed the ferry in Kentucky he is supposed to have asked the ferryman if he 
had heard of the killings over in Tennessee. Anyway, he was brought back and 
stood trial threee times for the killings. Logsdon maintained after each trial 
that he was just an innocent stranger and a scapegoat for the murders. I had 
always heard that Cal was convicted of murdering three people but according to 
records, he was convicted three times of killing Catherine Galloway on November20, 
1868. The chief witness for the State of Tennessee was the son of Catherine 
Galloway, James, about eight years of age. Who was the fourth occupant of the 
Galloway household, but survived. Thousands came to the hanging in Jamestown 
in April 1872. The rope broke three times. When the first noose was palced around 
his neck, Logsdon declared that dry weather would be a sign he was guilty, but 


his innocence would be proved by three days of rain that would bring the highest 
waters ever. Old timers claim the biggest tide ever known to our area came after 
the hanging. Cal is buried in the City Cemetery at Jamestown, Tennessee. 

These years after the War became very ahrd years. Money was very scarce. 

It was all aman could do to keep food on the table and a roof over his family's 
head. Law enforcement was far away in Jamestown, so a lot of cases were settled 
on the spot with guns or knives or just plain old fists. Freed slves were as 
hard-up as everyone else. In the 1870 census, Fentress County had a total of 

156 free blacks. By 1880, these had dwindled to 74. Most of these Blacks lived 
in our section of the county. On the A.W. Pile farm, up on "Little Jack",: there 

is still evidence of a large Negro graveyard. A few graves are still marked but 
with no inscriptions. My grandfather, Virgil Pile, was born and raised on this 
farm. One of my aunts told me that when my grandfather was a small boy, one of 
his chores was to bring the cows in. Of course, this was after the Civil War, 

I imagine about 1880's and the last colored person to live in the Wolf River Valley 
was an old colored lady that: stayed at the Wright farm in taht community. She 

was the owner of a small white dog that went everywhere with her. Well, this 

lady died and was buried in this graveyard which was very close to where my grand- 
father pastures his cows. The little dog had run.off and was at the grave where 
his beloved owner was lying. As my grandfather came by with the cows at dusky 
dark, the little dog set to barking. All my grandfather could see was this moving 
white thing and knowing about the burial that day, he was about scared out of 

his wits. He thought it was a ghost at the grave! 

The late 1800's and early 1900's brought very little progress to our little 
community. It was still very hard to ship our produce to market. Plenty of logs 
were there to be shipped and this was done by cutting and saving them until.a 
flood came, then floating then down the river to Nashville. The men who went 
with the logs, then had to walk back to the Valley. This became a big business 
until a spur of the railroad was run into the Valley to haul the logs faster. 

An incline was built with empty cars coming down with loaded ones going up. 
A booming business developed with logging camps, company stores springing up over 
night. Then came World War I. 

Alvin C. York was born and raised in the Valley and like most everyone else 
in the Valley, with very little education. 1 can remember Sgt. York and this 
is my opinion of him. Alvin was almost 30 years old when he was drafted. Like 
a lot of other mountain men, it had taken Alvin a while to sow his wild oats and 
settle. He was well on the way to solving this problem by having been converted 
to the Christain faith, and beginning to notice a certain mountain girl when 
his country called. As a new Christain, Alvin had trouble finding his way with 
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the problem of having to kill another human being. Being raised in the mountains, 
he knew what it meant to aim a gun at a living thing and he knew what happened 
when he pulled the trigger. He may not have had very much formal education but 

in my opinion he was as well educated as any college graduate. 

Like most of the mountain people, Alvin set down and pondered his problem 
by studying his Bible and talking to people he respected until he came to terms 
with his duty. He then set out to do his duty the best he possibly could. I 
really admire this trait in him. When his time came in the Argonne Forrest,, 
he assessed the situation and calmly and efficiently set about to correct the 
problem with as little killing as possible. And he succeeded. I can just imagine 
the look on the faces of all the high ranking soldiers, when Sgt. York and his 
company of men (seven men left) came into the camp with 128 prisoners of war and 
4 officers. Of course, he talked like the hillbilly he was, and most of them 
probaly thought he didn't have enough sense to get in out of the rain. This was 
aproud day for all.of us. For me, it proved we are a very smart people. 

The next instance that I really admire York for, was after he was recognized 
as the greatest hero of World War I. He was invited to France where he was honored 
by all the people of that country. They gave him a large banquét. Now, York 
came from a home where when you sat down to eat, a family was lucky if each person 
had a plate, fork and glass. Now imagine a banquet in a palace. I read somewhere 
that one of the high ranking officials from the United States was concerned about 
York being able to cope with this problem, but didn't want to hurt York's feelings 
by asking him about it. He said that when they sat down to eat, he watched York 
and as luck would ahve it, York never made a single error. He solved his own 
‘problem by watching the person across the table from him. He did the same thing 
that they did. This is what I call “common sense" and no amount of book~learning 
in the world can teach a person this. I strongly admire this trait ina person. 

The next thing I admire about York, was his desire to come home. He could 
have become a high-roller and a big spender. But his desire was to come home 
and marry and settle down to the type of life he was happiest at. His head was 
not turned by the big "to-do's" being given for him. Then after he got settled 
at home, married to his true love, his thoughts began to turn, not to his own 
personal gain, but to how he could help his fellow man. And again, he did what 
was necessary to accomplish this deed. He gave speeches to raise money for a 
school for his home-county. Until this time in his life, I don't guess York ever 
spoke to more than 20 or 30 people at one time in his life. He was bound to 
have been a little scared to face so many people at one time, but he did it. 

He again accomplished what he had set out to do. 
I believe York, the man, did the Lord's work as best as he could during his 
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lifetime. He’ was by no means perfect, he made mistakes, but he was sincere in 
his belief in a greater power and tried to live his life accordingly. i am very 
proud to have known him and I am very proud he chose our community and our county 
to live in and to improve. I salute Sgt. Alvin C. York and his family! 

Today, our little community.still has traces of these early days. It is a 
little more prosprosus due to the fact that we do have better roads to carry our 
produce. Farming, logging are. the main occupations of our families, but the textile 
factories brought money into many households and improved styles of living over 
the last twenty years. Homes are nicer, telephones are in most every home, the 
style of living is a lot easier but we still stand by our fellow man. We may 
fight each other but no one else had better say a word against one of our own. 

MAny of our youth left in the 1920's and to. present date in order to find work 
in the northern states. I have heard it said that many of the factories in the 
North wanted our people to work for them, because they knew how to work. Many 
of these people will and have returned, have come home: in retirement, to the hills 
and valleys we all love. 
WELCOME HOME "VALLEY"PEOPLE! 
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The Story 


of The Wol* River Valiy 


The Wolf River Vally is locatcd in Nart-est Fentress Cuimty in the 


second District and is nine miles frun damestown, Tennessee. The Vally *5 
composed entirely ofthe third voting precent. It extends North and South 

for eight miles and its wirth is frm three to five miles the average 

width lying four mile. The Yally joins Pictitt County fron the Pickitt 

State Park on the Fast and North sections to the en2 of the Youble Top 
Mountain. Jig toto? area is about thirty-two square miles or 70,))80 acres. 

It is all in the Szt. York County and is known Nationally anc internationally. 
Nolf River and its trimuteries drain the entire Pall Mail heme of Sgt. York, 
Forbus, Travisville, and Red 4ill .re important places in the Vally, and Wolf 
River runs its entire length to the Fickitte County bourdary near the Mouth *% 
Dry Creeks. Tt is the cradle of the setting and development of Fentress 
County. 

Most of the land is level living along Wolf River and its tribulafies. 
Yills and Mountains surround the Vally entirely with the exception of the 
Northern houndary to a cistance of four Miles. Here Wolf River wore down 
the Mounties and carried away the rocks and dirt through the agzs. The -« 
bottom land and some flat land near the mountains are very firtile. Tt really 
caubht the eye of the long hunters and the early settlers and produced good 
crops in abundance bringing wealth to the farmers. Time was not much of a 
problem because it fed into the bottoms from the bluffs close by. Slaves were 
used by the larger hunters to clear the ground and do the work in the crops. 
The farmers had time to think, plan, hold office and look after their 2°f:ire 
Some farmers became very wealthy in Zand, livestock and cash. The lay of the 
land had much to do with this. 

The mountains are, steap and high and rise two thousard feet above the 
river. They were covered with virgin timber until after 190% and brought. much! 
weetth to the land owners. Game was plentiful until recent times was a great 


source of spart end income. It abaunds in springs and “latural objects. The 
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largest spring in Fentress County is located in the coummunity. It is known 13 
as the Steve Pile Spring. Other interresting Natural places are Stepp Gap, 
Squirral Flat, Sky Lane Drive or Double Top Road, Moccasin Gan, Star Gap, 

York Palace, York Spring, York Cave, Rock of Great Decision , Wayne Trace, 
Frogge and Williams Rock Quarry, Horse Cliffs, Dig Jordon, Blowing Cave, 

The Tunnel, The Horseshoe, Virgil Pile MOund, Ring Pine, Carpenter's Rock, 

and Samson's Hammer. 

The climate is radcal. Farmers feed their cattle on an average from 
December through February ate March. Outdoors work can be done most of the 
year with ‘the fonsbeliiee syevapacia in the thirties and forties in the winter |: 

: anid in the seventies and eighties in the summer. Turnil greens ig ddinos't a 

. year around speciality. People living here like the climate and rebels who 
have left want to come back; and others, when they see the place and enjoy’ 
its climate » want to live here. ; 

Transportain has been a problem from the beginning. The railroads missed 
us at first. In the twenties and thirties roads came.Highway 5? is six miles 
away and Northsouth 127 enters the coummunity about the center from the 
Southeast and extends to the Pick&tt County line. This road is intersected 
by the Double Top Road. The Reeds Creek Road, The Red Hill Road and Road 200 
from Monticeller, Kentucky. 

The popualtion consists of almost pure anger sat on people with no black 
people at this time. The last two black families to live in Fentress County 
and the Pall Mall Coummuntiy were the Redmon Family and the Bertram Family. 
The total population is about 920 and there are 178 families. 

The first settler,William Livingston built a home on Caney Creek in 1798. 
This was early advertising for the Pall Mall Coummunity. Others follow fast. 
Conrod Pyle came in 1806 and settled at the York Spring. His influence is 
still felt. He built and maintained the Piles Turnpike which extended from 
Yolf River into Kentucky and across Cumberland Mountain & Old Montgomery on 


the Emory River. It was called the Great Road. In 1793 Thomas and Robert King 
deeded land that lay on the West side of a path that leads from the Mouth 


of the Holston and the Ford of Wolf River. This was private.enterprise at 
work and brought enterprising settlers into the coummunity. But other hist- u 
orical events oceurred which affect the Pall Mall Coummunity to this day 
Rev. Peter Cartwright preached in community in 1803. Rev. A.B. Wright was 
born in 1826 and preached here for 6 years. The freeing of some slaves 

had taken place in 1850 in the community. The tunnel in the Horseshoe was 
built in 1850. John M. Clemens came in 1831 and established the second 
postoffice in Fentress County while in 180 most of the community of Pall 
‘Mall was included in one hundred twenty-five thousand acre grant from the 
governor of Kentucky to five of his friends. The Harps were in the community 
in the early eighteen hundreds. John M. Clemens and Berry Gatewood set the 
pace in the Merchantile business in 1833 and 1837. The first Coal Miners 
were opened in 1829 and the first oil well was drilled in 1901. Tje Cabin 
Logston Murder of three people in 1868 resulted in the only public hanging 
that ever took place in Fentress County. The community was placed ina 
doubtful situtation by two state lines between Kentucky and Tennessee 
namely, the Walker Line, the present line and the Mathews line along the 
Double Top Road. By 1860 the community had an integrled cemetery. 

Wolf River was between these two lines and thus the citizens tried to 
do business in both states because they were confused. In, 1860 "Champ"Ferguson 
gommitted his first murder of more than one hundred. It was James Reed and 
the community was sadly and angrily shocked. This made the way more bitter. 
In 1906 and 1915 came two powerful preachers J.Y. Burk and M.H. Russel 
respectuvily. The Civil ‘ar gave democracy a mighty impetus and affected 
the community lastingly. Mayor John C. Wright rose from a private in the 
Civil War to the rank of Major. which act gave the Vally fame. The Nashville 
Tumber Company and Leavsmon, Loveman Q. Brian increased the wealth in the 
community through their timber purchased. The logs were refted to Nashville. 
This work was on of the great sagas of the community. In 1918 Sergant Alvin 
C. York brought fame to his community, The sum of his fame will never go 


down , but it will rise higher as it has risin higher because he gave all 


for his country, gave the York Institute, gave the York Bible School, gave 15 
the film Sergeant York ( one 6f the hundred great films of all time) , and 
gave Neighborliness, pressed down and running over to the Pall Mall 
community. 

In the Pall Mell community the people have always been on the go. They 
have considered work as a aystinct part of this wxistance. What is said here 
can be counted as a day or a week with some miner differences. It has always 
been a working community-a fact which has heen characterestic of those who 
were here first to those who are here at present. A majority of the people 
have been farmers until recently when industry has become more prsedielt in 
the county and not so much in the community. Faiming has been decidedly a 
major activity. The women have played a remarkable part as helpers to their 
farmer husbands. Now many of them go to Crossville, Livingston , Byrdstown, 
Albany, and Jamestown to work in garment factories. Somw men work in the 
county and some go away to work. 

Other major activites include visting, vacationing, going to school, 
going to chruch, going to town both day and night and especially on Saterday 
to shop and to places of entertainment. Chruch work is an important item 
throughout the week and on Sunday in the commnity. Vewing television is 
outstanding, especially stories and movies. The news is watched more than 
ever; and if it was more factual and unbaised, it would set the pace in many 
phases of life. Gathering at public places os not altoghter out of style or 
practice from what it used to be in the old country stores. This is 
practiced extensively at the present at garages and country stores. There 
are four of these meeting places where the affairs of the @ay are thought 
out and discussed. 

For many years sports has been on the ascendency in the community in 
the local elementary school and the high school at the county seat. Radio 
and television are used widley for sports. The local teams, county teams, 


and certain collage teams are givin much support. At games in local county, 


district, regional and state mostly there ave overflowing audiences. At 


certain times fishing and himting are given much attention. All in all the 16 
community is very well balanced in this respett. 

If the Pall Mall Community is to be judged by its age and by the success 
of its citezens, its social structure had been gound and stable. There had 
been progress and vision in this respect. The home has always been first. 
How effective the home has been in its work and unfluence can be seen wherever 
the people have ‘gone, lived and worked. Most of the homes are of the highest 


type and deserve to"be commended for the type of work done and responsibilities 
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carried out. Modern coditions have not as yet effected the homes to the extent 
to lowering the effeciency of the ocupants. The infulence of the chruches 
has been one reason for this. Most people own their own homes in the vally 
and take much pride in them. The ownership of a home makes one feel toa , 
greater extent than he otherwise would that he is a part .of his community. 

Chruches live up to their-expictations in the Wolf River Vally. Their 
number is sufficent to meet the needs of the community as a place to worship. 
The chruch provides for all the people , but advantage of the opportunities 
provided. The chruches provide effevtive training, promote good causes, 
include all children and youth, guard the homes, and clense all phaes of life. 
It stands solidly against the sorrupton of materialism. Tje chruches give 
away things that are the best without any charge. 

The Wolf River Vally Pail Mall School scrves and it has met educational 
needs to a high degree. Of course, the York Institute has done its share in 
devolping and maintaining a good educational program in further training. 
All persons are provided for and no one is left out in the schools and are 
proud of the schools. 

The Wolf River Vally is made up of Middle Class neople. None are 
in the upper class and very few are in the lower economic group. This is 
one fact which makes the community stable and influental. It accounts for 
the high type of citizenship. This is Noticable throughout the county and 


other places where its citizins have gone . Hard work, education, good food, 


and a proud history have paid dividends. 

Usually we try to be like these we admire. ind we are influenced not 
so much by what people like our parents say as by what they do and how they 
live. If they are good neighbors, if they help with chruch and community work , 
if they are honest and friendly, we are almost sure to make some of their 
standards and values ours too,we get our values and ideals from many sources, 
but I believe that one of the most important ones is through sports. I known 
that I have learned about teamwork, consiiration for others, the need to keep 
your chin un ‘* when the going is rough and in general how to be a good sport. 
The rules for good sportsmanship make pret ty good guids for everyday living, 
OO» 

People value most making money. This m3; not be bad for a short period 
of time, “but for a longer period it might lower a person's ideals and values. 
Making a good living pluse service to others would be the most Christain way 
to consi¢er a successful life. In the Wolf River Vally the people sceen to 
value least respect for and apprecition of public officials. 

Other values ir: their hierarchy are family heritig and success, patriolisn, 
enter lainnent through radio television and sports, Christain living service 
to others, sex, education, self-reliance, work, cooperation, honesty, 166 
Sor people, and noighborliness. 

People wibhed the power in the Wolf River Vally. The three local peovle 
who have to most power are the two-justice of peace, the coustable and Board 
of Education member. From the county level it is the county judge, Sheriff, 
ami Road supervisor. The tax assessor has power and is popular because he 
gets close to the citizens locket book. The people feel their power because 
they are independent. Other county officals would some power, but nothing 
compared to these just named. 

A few individuals used to hace all the power in elections and in the 
use of money. If they had money they were infulental. But that is not the 


case now. It shows that progress his been made in this respect. Up to the 


Givil War the property owners ran the gevernment in the Fall Mall community , 


but after the war democracy recieved a great surge and the people began to 18 
praticipate. Three or four families used to sun things fifty years ago. There 
is no evendence of that practice now. The P.T.A. could be a pressure gfoup, 
but it has not done so yet. The chruches help people live better and leave 
geovernment affairs to individuals. The farm bereau enjoys in poltical action 
along with the American Legion and the VFW . The local teachers and the Fentress 
County Education Assocation pressure sometimes and get results. 

To the Pall Mall Coummuniity the outside world does mot have much immact. 
When a pussing matter from afar comes to their attention, a great deal of 
discussion goes on and the citizens ge back to their normal ways. They think 
the matter through aad weele the proper significance and evaluation to the 
news or incident and go on living their lives as they have since 179€. Their 
regources help them to be independent and on going without having lasting 
interuptions. The influence on other community like Sergeant York's influence, 
the influence fo thks community flows out ot other communities. The news Media 
with their exaggerations and Misrepresentations do nob seem to make any headway 
in the coummnity. 

The Pall Mall community is a good place to live. It will always be 
such a place because the citizens knew what» they want and where they are 
going. It has the single, has historical developments has major activites 
by the people, has the social strusture including social institutions and 
soctal-economic groups, had a. value system, has the rule of the people, 
can make its oun way when the outside world is shaking, and has goodness of 
life throughout its bounds. 

In concluson, Pall Mall Community recognizes the six characteristics 
of community life and lives by them as follows: (1) People mst work to 
make a” living (2) people must have shelter, a place to live; (3) people have 
religious beliefs of some kind; (1;) people who live together make rules and 
much hive offécers to see that they are obeyed (5) people try to educate their 


childern; and (6) people like to get together for recreation. 


From about 1812 ot later David Crockett, William B. Travis, James Bowie and 
Tanio Upchruch frequented and operated out of the Pall Mall community to 
Southern Tennessee and Northern Alabama to fight Indians. All lost their 
lives at the Almo in defense of Texas independence and liberty. 

Summerzing Wolf River Vally has been characterged by reads, schools, 
chruches, stares, Bible School, Mills, plan for a univirsity, Missionary 
work, cultural programs, Sergant Yorks feats the tunnel et the Horseshoe, 


the Sergeant York film, and the Sergeant York Historical District of 1973. 


Written for Mrs. Ruth Koger 
by Ruble Upchruch on Nov. 28 1973 
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GLADYS WILLIAMS PAPERS 


Section III is taken from the writings 
of local historian, Gladys Williams 
Lifetime: 
1926 to 1980 
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HISTORY OF A HERO 


The boy that was destined to become Fentress County's most famous son 
was born at Pall Mall in the valley of the Three Forks of Wolf River December 
13, 1887. He was Christened Alvin Cullom York, the son of William and Mary 
Brooks York. Alvin was the third son. The York children were Henry, Joe, 
Alvin, Sam, Albert, Hattie, George, Jim, Lillie, Robert and Luey. 

Alvin's immediate ancestors came over the mountains from Buncombe 
County, North Carolina and settled in the Indian Creek section of Fentress 
County. John York was the father of Uriah York who was the father of 
William York who was Alvin's father, The Indian Creek Yorks were farmers, 
but Alvin's grandfather, Uriah, started one of the few schools then in 
Fentress County. His school ran for three months starting after crops 
were laid by in the summer. He used only two textbooks, the "Blue-backed 
Speller" and the Bible, 

In addition to his farming and his teaching, Uriah York was also a 
soldier in the United States army in two wars, the Mexiean War and the 
Civil War. He wae one of the Fentress County Volunteers in the Mexican 
War and was with the American army that stormed the heights at Chapultepec. 
When the Civil War broke ont, he went north inte Kentucky and joined the 
Federal forces. Bscoming 411, he returned to the home of his wife's 
father in Jamestown where he was recuperating in bed when he heard that 
a band of confederates was approaching. He got up from his sick bed and 
fled through a rain and sleet storm to a ehack in Rock Castle where he 
died from exposure. Thus, the paternal grandfather of Alvin York died at 
the age of forty after serving his country in two wars in addition to 
being a farmer, a teacher, and one of the early settlers of Fentrese County. 

His maternal grandfather met an even more tragic death, He was a 
Union soldier named William Brooks who had joined the Union Army at his 
home in Michigan and moved south with General Burnsides's forces, At 
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Pall Mall he fell in love with Nancy Pile, daughter of the renowmed "Coonrod” 
File. Young Brooks deserted the army declaring that the only conquest of the 
South that he was interested in making was the conquest of the heart of 
Nancy Pile. 

After he and Nancy had been married two years and one daughter had been 
born an old feud with Pres Huff flared up again and William Brooks killed him. 
Prooks fled the Country knowing that Huff's family and friends would soon be 
there to avenge his death, Several months later Nancy Brooks and her daughter 
disappeared. More months paesed and finally a letter from Nancy to her family 
arrived. It had heen intercepted by Huff's friends and the Brooks family 
were located in a logging camp in Northern Michigan, Extradition papers and 
warrants were prepared and Huff's former business partner was sent to Michigan 
to return William Brooks to Jamestown where he was lodged in jail. 

But William Brooks did not get a trial by law. The next night a band 
of men rode up the Wolf River Valley, up the mountain and across the plateau 
to Jamestom. They took William Brooks from the jail; tied a rope around 
his feet; unbridled a horse and tied the other end of the rope around the 
horse's tail, fired a shot to scare the horse and as the horse ran down the 
reel dragging William Brooks the men rode behind firing shots into his 
squirming body until he was dead, Both of Alvin York's grandfathers died 
tragically as a result of hatreds engensered ty the Civil War. 

When Mary Brooks, daughter of William Brooks, was fifteen years old 
She met William York and the two fel] iti love and got married, Alvin York, 
who was later to become famous as Sergeant York, was their third son. 

William York was a simple man whose philosophy of life had never been 
complicated ty the influence of over-amlition and selfishness. Yet, in 
spite of his honesty «nd his unselfishness he was alwayS a poor man. He 


was a farmer and a blacksmith, but he was also a hunter and a man of the 
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mountains. He never let the accumulation of material possessions stand in 
his way when he felt the call of the wild stirring in his hunter's blood. 
It was his one great weakness, and often at the most inopportune times he 
would call his hounds and be off on a hunt that sometimes stretched into 
days or weeks. 

While these long hunts cid have an unhealthy effect uvon the family 
budget they did serve a purpose as training for his sons who were old 
enough to accompany him. The boys al] grew up next to nature, learned 
the ways of the forest, how to stalk game; learned to know all the 
trees by their leaves and bark, They also learned the haunts of animals 
and how to use the long rifle. Mountain men lived by their rifles. 

They were not weapons to be used in a fight but were tools with which to 
supply the table. Those who became truly expert with a rifle vsed it 
very effectively each Saturday afternoon at the shooting match to supply 
meat for the table. These matches brought together the elite of the 
shooting fraternity, and William York was in the top bracket. In this 
sport Alvin followed more closely in his father's footateps than anv of 
the other boySe 

Tf he learned the lore of the forest, the habits of its creatures and 
the art of handling a long rifle from his fether, he also learned the art 
of living from his mother. The cornerstone of her philosophy of life wes 
self control. This inner calm and self control she instilled in ell her 
children but it was Alvin who fate pleced in a position to profit most 
from it. Neither she nor he knew that years later, after he had grown 
to mature manhood, the lessons in clear thinking and self control he 
learned from his untutored mother would save his life and make him an 
international celebrity. 


William York died in 1911 leaving the entire burden of bringing up 
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the large family on the shoviders of Mary Brooks York. Alvin, at 2h, was 
the oldest of the children still at home and custom thrust upon him the 
obligation to help his mother Support the family. Perhaps this added 
responsibility helped to drive him to drink, or perhaps the loss of the 
disciplinary effect of his feather tended to make him more reckless but for 
some reason Alvin York became a’ hard-drinking, gambling, carousing young 
mane 

As head of the family he divided the farm work up among his younger 
trothers, reserving for himself the privilege of working outside to bring 
in the cash money the family needed. He worked at whatever jobs he could 
get. In summer he worked on neighboring farms; in winter he hauled staves, 
logged or worked at sawmills, He worked six days a week tut Saturday 
night and Sunday were his days to howl and the "shack" near the Bald Rock 
on the Tennessee~Kentucky line was his place to howl. At the "shack" he 
met his wild friends and there was drinking, fighting, and gambling. 

His mother pleaded with her boy to change his ways. He was not him- 
self when he was drinking she told him and begged him to stop. After one 
of these drinking sorees she begged him so earnestly and was so convincing 
in her arguments thet he promised her he would never drink again. From 
that day on, no drop of whiskey ever went down the throat of Alvin York. 

Along about this time, Alvin took a liking for squirrel. Late 
afternoon often found nim, gun in hand, headed for the woods heck of 
the York farm near the F. 4. Williams farm. Mrs. F. A. Williams noticed 
trat Gracie, her sixteen-year-old daughter, didn't object to driving the 
cows in from the back field pasture anymore, Whatever is said here about 
this courtship between Alvin York and Gracie Williams is pure speculation. 
They didn't talk then nor later, but it is common knowledge that a large 


flat rock surrounded by beech trees lies in the area where he hunted 
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squirrel and she drove the cows home. There were carvings in the bark of 
the beech trees that were not known to the public until the spot was 
selected as the place where Governor A. H. Roberts would perform the 
wedding ceremony of Alvin York and Gracie Williams on June 7, 1919. 

On New Year's day 1915 Alvin York professed religion and cast his 
lot with the church instead of the "shack." From that day until his death 
forty-nine years later, his faith never wavered. It didn't take him long 
to learn that leading the singing in church was far better then fighting 
and brawling and drinking and gambling at the "shack" on the Tennessee- 
Kentucky line. 

On June 5, 1917 Alvin York received a little card in the mail telling 
him to register for the draft. On October 2fth he reported for his 
physical examination. On November 1)th he, along with twenty other young 
men, reported for induction and on the 15th he left Oneida for Camp 
Gordon, Georgia. If there is anything one can say about Alvin York 
without fear of contradiction, it is that he was patriotic. He loved his 
Gountry and came from a long line of patriots who had fought for their 
Country. 

On February 1, 1518 Private Alvin C. York wes assigned to Company G, 
328 Infantry Regiment 82nd Division. This was known as the All-American 
Division because it was composed of men from every State in the Union. 
Now came shooting practice, This was the easy part for Private York. 

It was here that his father's training with the long rifle began to pay 
off. In a short time he was a sharpshooter and was being asked to teach 
others to shoot. 

York's 82nd Division left Camp Gordon, Georgia on April 19, 1918 
going to Camp Tpton, New York. From there he embarked for England on 


May Ist. From the time of their arrival in Liverpool, England on May 16th 
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until they arrived at the front lines they were gradually moving into the 
war zone. York saw little serious action until September 12th when the St. 
Mihiel drive started. 

Alvin York's appointment with destiny came on the morning of October 
8, 1913 in the Argonne forest of France, It was the first offensive battle 
of the Argonne and his battalion was one of the attacking battalions. 
Their mission was to destroy the machine gun nests and press on to the 
Decauville Railroad which was thetr objective. 

The attack bogged down under the withering fire from their front and 
both flanks. A hurried conferrence decided the only way to continue the 
advance was to knock out the machine gun nests on the hill to their left. 
A detechment of one non-commissioned officer and sixteen men were detailed 
to circle around the end of the hill and attack the machine gun nests 
from the rear, Alvin York was the non-commissioned officer. He and his 
sixteen buddies, crawling through the undergrowth, succeeded in passing 
around the German flank and getting behind their lines. Alvin York 
wrote in his diary, "We really had a battle for a little while.” 

The officers of the &2nd Division made this official report to 
General Headquarters: The part which Corporal York individually played 
in the atteck and capture cf the Decauville Railroad is difficult to 
estimate. Practically unassisted he captured 132 Germans (three of whom 
were officers); took about thirty-five machine guns and killed no less 
than twenty-five of the enemy. 

Following this exploit which made him famous Alvin York stayed on in 
the front lines in the Argonne from October 8th until November lst. On 
November lst York's outfit was relieved from the front lines and sent back 
to a rest camp. He wrote in his diary, "I was made a Sergeant just as 


quick as I got back out of the lines." And then he adds: "But oh! so 


many of my old tuddies were missing and we scarcely seemed the same outfit." 
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On November 7 he was given a ten day furlough to Aix-les-Bains. While 
resting there the Armistice was signed November 11, ending the war, 

Between November 11, 1$18, when the Armistice was signed and May 10, 
1919 when Sgt. York boarded ship for his return to the States, he traveled 
extensively in France, For several wecks he traveled to military instal- 
lations in France speaking to the soldiers, On February 1, 1919 he took 
part in a division Review at Prauthcy, France where he was awarded the 
Distinguieshed Service Cross. He attended the organizational meeting of 
the American Legion in Paris on April 7, 1919 and became a charter member 
of that organization. On April 18th at a review at St. Silva, France 
he was awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor and on April 2th, also 
at St. Silva, Marshall Foch pinned the French Croix de Guerre on him. 

On May 10, 1919 Sgt. Alvin C. York boarded the U. S. S. Ohio in 
Bordeaux, France and after a stormy crossing of the Atlantic, landed at 
Hoboken, New Jersey May 22, The war was over for peace-loving Alvin 
Yorks 

The Tennessee Society in New York met him at the boat and took him 
fox a sight-seeing trip into New York City. From New York he came to 
Washington where he was honored at a joint meeting of both houses of 
Congress and met with Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, He then returned 
to New York and Camp Merritt where he got his transportation papers to 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia. There he was discharged. 

On May 29, 1919 Alvin York arrived back at his home in Pall Mall, 
Tennessee. Thousands of Tennesseans had gathered along the railroad 
tracks and highways over which he treveled to try to get a glance at the 
red-headed Tennessean who had gone to war reluctantly and brought back 
to Tennessee and Fentress County the Nation's highest honors. 


On June 7, 1919, one week and a day after Alvin York had returned 
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from the war, Gracie Williams became Mrs. Alvin C. York. The 
marriage ceremony was performed by Governor A. H. Roberts in the 
presence of Thousands of Tennesseans and well-wishers from sur- 
rounding States. The altar was the rock ledge under the spreading 
beech trees on the mountainside above the York home near their 
Clandestine meeting place before Alvin went to war. Sergeant 
Alvin C. York presented his bride to the people of Tennessee 
on their two day wedding trip to Nashville and accepted for him- 
self the official welcome home from the people of Tennessee. 

Alvin York, in the days after his return from war, began 
to feel a kind of calling; a feeling that God had picked him 
to do a job and protected him while preparing him to do it. 
Fired by what he believed to be a mandate from God to do something 
for his people Alvin York conceived the idea of establishing 
schools for mountain boys and girls. 

After he had determined in his mind that the work he 
would do for hisPoeople would be in the field of education, he 
lost no time getting his program underway. Up to this time the 
people of Tennessee and all America had showered him with gifts 
as an expression of their appreciation for his military exploits 
and also his behavior in refusing to commercialize on his name 
after the war. Their gifts had included a substantial payment on 
a 400 acre farm in the heart of the valley; livestock to stock 
the farm with; machinery and equipment and countless personal 
gifts. But now that he had settled on establishing schools as 
life's work he announced that henceforth any gifts to be given 
him would be accepted as gifts for his schools. 


By this time he had managed to accumulate $10,000 in his 


school fund. At first his plan was to establish several small 


schools at strategic locations throughout the mountains but this 
idea was discarded and the Pian to buiee one larger institution 
to be known as the York Industrial Institute was substituted 
for it. Sgt. York was not getting any younger and the fact that 
he would probably be unable to continue very long the strenuous 
work of raising funds for the school it was suggested that the 
state be asked to establish a state school at Jamestown in honor 
of Sgt. Alvin C. York. Mr. We. L. Wright, president of the 
Jamestown Bank, has been credited with this suggestion, It met 
with the approval of Sgt. York and in 1925 he appeared before 
a joint session of both houses of the Tennessee Legislature to 
ask for passage of a bill establishing the York Agricultural 
Institute at Jamestowmm. After much diseussion, a bill estab. 
lishing the school was passed. It was signed into law by 
Governor Austin Peayon April 6, 1925. Under the law, Sgt. York 
put up $10,000, the State of Tennessee put up $50,000, and 
Fentress County put up $50,000. Now the York Industrial Insti- 
tute was legally established but it still faced numerous diffi- 
culties and legal entanglements before its doors were opened on 
November 27, 1929. York Industrial Institute has grown enor-~ 
mcusly over the years. It still stands as a living monument 
to an American soldier who would trade his fame for nothing less 
than educational opportunity for his people. 

After the York Agricultural Institute was on a solid footing 
and being maintained, Sgt. York turned his attention to another 
educational projert. He had long dreamed of a Bible school to 


train young ministers and workers in the fundamentalist faith. 
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Now he attempted to found such an institution on the old York 
homeplace at Pall Mall. He even went so far as to erect a 
stone building in 1943 whieh was to have been the administra- 
tion building of the York Bible School. But it never materi- 
alized as an organized institution. Poor health, lack of 
finances, and other handicaps under which the old soldier had 
to work proved too much for him. iTwo or eer revival meetings 
and summer vacation Bible AeHBSIE wate held in the building. 
It has been abandoned now for many years. 

Sgt. York's farming, Civic and Community work; his church 
work and raising a family of seven children occupied his time 


from the mid 1920's until the outbreak of World War II. During 


the years between the two wars a major portion of his time 


‘had ‘to be devoted to the "home front." Later when war clouds 


began to hover over ee a second time during his lifetime, 
he took to the road again to kindle patriotic fires all over 
America. 

Whenever there was work to be done to help win the war, 
Alvin York was there. A man was needed in Fentress County for 
thankless task of member of the draft board. Sgt. York accepted 
the job without salary and served as Chairman through the war 
and for many years after. He gave up the post after his 
health became so bad that it was impossible for him to continue. 

More than twenty years after his return from France as the 
most decorated soldier of World War I, Alvin York signed a con- 
tract with Warner Brothers for a moving picture telling the 
story of his life. The picture was called "Sergeant York" and 


was released in 1941. Gary Cooper played the part of Sgt. York; 
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Joan Leslie portrayed "Miss Gracie" and Walter Brennan Paster 
Pile. It was a great picture and was well received by the 
publics 

The last ten years°of Alvin York's life were spent in bed 
or occasionally in‘a wheel chair for short periods of time. 
These were yéars of pain atid suffering but he maintained a keen 
interest in “His world until-the end was near. His doctors agreed 
that the complications he suffered aftér his first stroke 
would have killed a man of lesser fortitude long before they 
killed Sgt. York. He was hospitalized ten times in the last’ 
two years of his life. 

Finally the old soldier just faded away for "Old Soldiers 
never die; they simply fade away." The ‘end came for Sgt. 

Alvin C. York at the Veterans! Hospital in Nashville, Tennessee 
on September 2, 1964 at ‘the age of 76 years. 

Governor Frank Clement suggested that the body lie in 
state at the State Capitol but the family declined, with 
thanks, and the body was taken home where the sun-room had 
been prepared for him and where thousands of people came by to 
view this one they had loved and admired. 

On Saturday September 5th, the body was taken to the 
little frame church at Pall Mall, known as York Chapel, where 
world-famous people, as well as the friends and plain folk of 
the valley, came to pay their respects to the fallen hero. 
President Johnson's personal representative was General Matthew 
B. Ridgeway, who had. been World War II Commander of York's 
old division, the 82nd. Governor Frank Clement and former 


governor Prentice Cooper, as well as many other Military 
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Officials, came to attend the services. It was estimated that 
at least 8000 people attended the funeral. 

Ministers officiating were Dr. A. B. Mackey, past presi. 
dent of Trevecea College; Reverend R. D. Brown a former pastor 
‘and close friend of the family; and R.. G.. Humble, General 
Superintendent of the Chutches of Christ: in Christian Union, 
delivered the farewell sermon. Full military honors were 
furnished by the units of the 82nd Airborne Division and the 
82nd Division Band stood outside the Chapel to play Sgt. York's 
favorite hymns. 

Sgt. Alvin C. York was laid to rest in the new section 
of the Wolf River Cemetery, only a stone's throw from the 
old Wolf River Methodist Church where he. was saved on New 


Year's night 1915. 
Written by: 
Gladys Willaims 
Submitted by: 
Emma. Belle Pile 
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PALL MALL - PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES 


The level, rich land in the Wolf River Valley has made farming one of the prin- 
cipal industries down through the years. Oxen were used to cultivate the crops and 
snake logs from the forest for building their cabins in the 1800's. The principal 
crops were corn, wheat, cotton and hay.. The small farms furnished all that was 
needed for food and clothing for the family and feed for the livestock. They also 
raised a little tobacco to smoke in their cob pipes when they visited the country 
store and post office. The farmers sold to other sections of the county their live- 
stock, chickens, goose feathers, furs, tar and resin. They had to buy coffee and 
sugar. Every farmer had a large smokehouse and butchered fifteen to twenty hogs 
every winter to provide pork for his family and hired hands. Wolf River had no 
labor problems. Labor was cheap, and many hired hands received carn meal, eggs and 
milk as part of their wages. Every farm had a flock of chickens to provide meat and 
eggs for the family. The surplus was taken to the store and traded for such items 
as lamp oil, coffee, sugar, spices and an occasional piece of calico cloth. There 
was music all over the valley. There were bells on the cows, the sheep, the hogs, 
and even the turkeys wore bells. The farmers were not only prosperous but happy 
because each member of the family had a job, and they didn't have to leave home to 
find work. 

The Wolf River region also contained some of the finest forests in the South. 
£, J. Williams and his son, Virgil Williams, and V. H. Pile were actively engaged in 
the logging industry from the 1880's through 1900. The logs were cut, branded and 
hauled to the river to await the spring tides when they would be floated down the 
river, rafted and floated down the Cumberland River to Nashville and sold to Lie- 
berman, Loveman & O'Brien Lumber Co. The Williams & Pile lumber team cut logs all 
the way from the head of Wolf River to Dry Creek. This took care of the timber 
until 1922 when the Tennessee Stave & Lumber Co. came to buy timber in the valley. 

This enterprising firm based in Cincinnati, Ohio and operated from area head- 
quarters in Oneida, Tennessee bought up and logged out most of the merchantable tim- 
ber in the drainage basin of the Three Forks of the Wolf. Where previous logging 
operations in the valley had been carried on by oxen, mule teams, and floating the 
logs out on the winter and spring tides, Tennessee Stave & Lumber Co. built a rail- 
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road to haul the logs to market. An incline was built near the head of Wolf River 
at the Pogue homestead. and railroad cars loaded with logs were pulled up the steep 
mountainside by engines and then taken to the big mill at oneida on the Oneida & 
Western Railroad. At one time railroad tracks carried logging trains to the very 
heads of the Three Forks of the Wolf. E. J. Flautt was in charge of the company's 
entire operation and Joe York was superintendent of the operation in the Wolf 

River Valley. The early and middle twenties were a time of unprecedented prosperity 
in the valley due to the activities of the Tennessee Stave & Lumber Co. 

Another very interesting industry which developed in the Wolf River Community 
in 1920 was the manufacture of chairs and baskets. Mr. Robert Doss and his family 
lived at the head of Wolf River in what was known as Doss Hollow. Mr. Doss, his 
sons, and his two maiden sisters, Catherine and Talitha Doss, had a very good 
market for their chairs, baskets, home-woven coverlets, blankets, and home-woven 
cloth called linsey. They grew flax and spun and wove linen hand towels and linen 
cloth. Will and John Doss were the two sons most gifted in making the famous 
Doss rocking chairs. 

Aunt "Cat" (Catherine) Doss carded and spun wool from their flock of shiip 
and knit socks which she sold at fifty cents a pair. All the Doss products were 
well made and many customers came from surrounding counties and even from out 
of state to buy the Doss chairs, baskets, blankets. socks and hand-woven coverlets. 
Many people visited the Doss family to see the spinning wheel and loom in operation 
and to observe the work habits of the family. 

Milling was also an important industry in the valley during the early years. 

In 1880 David Hutchinson Rankin came from Kentucky to Pall Mall and the Rankin 
Brothers bought the mill property from Jim Conley. The exact date of the building 
of a wooden dam across Wolf River is not known, but Randel Hardin stated that 
he snaked the logs to build the wooden dam with two yoke of oxen in the 1880's. 

The Rankin Brothers operated both a roller mill for the manufacture of flour and 
a grist mill for grinding meal for about eight years. While D. H. Rankin was 

in the milling business, he met and married Miss Ermine Huff, daughter of Mr. 
Alvin C. Huff. 

In 1888 Mr. Rankin sold the mill property to S. H. Pile and moved to Jamestown. 

S. H. Pile erected the ston dam which is still there after the old wooden dam 
became useless, but the exact date of the building of the stone dam is not avail- 
able. The Pile family kept and operated the mill for more than fifty years. V. 

H. Pile, J. L. Pile and W. A. Pile. all sons of S. H. Pile, took turns in the 
milling business. V.H. decided he would rather farm, J. L. moved to Jamestown, 
so W. A. was the miller for about thirty years. In 1936 he sold the miil to Leon 
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Pile, son of V. H., who operated it until 1942 when he sold it to Sgt. Alvin C. 
York. The York family operated the mill for many years. Sgt. York's brothers, 
‘Henry, Sam, and Robert all operated it at one time or another until an unusually 

big flood came damaging the machinery until it could not be used for grinding 
corn any more. In 1968, the State of Tennessee purchased the York Grist Mill 
from Mrs. Gracie York, widow of Sgt. Alvin C. York, and made it into a memorial 
park in memory of Sgt. York. Thomas Jefferson York was hired by the state as 
care-taker and held that position until his death. Another of Sgt. York's 
sons, Andrew Jackson York, was then made care-taker. 

In 1975 S. Thomas Burnett, Representative in the State Legislature, announced 
that he had secured a $100,000 appropriation through the State Legislature to 
restore the York Grist Mill. The Hull-York Lakeland R. C. and D. Association is 
also interested in the restoration of the old mill, and the project is now underway 
at the time this account is being written in October, 1975. 
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PALL - THE PEOPLE - VIRGIL PILE 36 


The people of Wolf River are of almost pure Anglo-Saxon stock. The valley 
has been fortunate in having people come to it who consider work honorable and 
a distinct part of their existence. They have always been a working people and 
citizens who wanted to make an honest living. They are patriotic and courageous. 

John C. Wright rose from private to major in the Civil War. Alvin York was known 
as a Christian patriot. Virgil Pile lived "by the side of the road" and was 
"a friend of man." 

Virgil (V. H.) Pile was born on a Wolf River farm and spent his entire life 
in the Valley of the Three Forks of Wolf River. He was a great great grandson 
of Conrad (Coonrod) Pile, the first settler in the valley. 

Mr. Pile lived in an age when people who wanted to learn attended school. 

He received his early schooling in the little one-room school in the valley, 
and later was able to attend Hiwassee College in East Tennessee for two terms. 

When V. H. returned home from school, he tended the grist mill owned by his 
father. S. H. Pile, which is now the York Memorial Mill. Here he met Miss Nannie 
Williams who rode to mill on her father's mare to have a turn of corn ground. 

It was love at first sight, and they were married December 29, 1898. 

From 1899 to 1904 V. H. Pile was a member of the Williams and Pile logging 
firm which cut and sold logs to the Loveman and O'Brien Lumber Company in Nash- 
ville. 

Virgil Pile was known and loved by every man, woman and child in the Wolf 
River Valley. He loved a good, clean joke and had a very pleasant personality. 
he lived to celebrate his one hundredth birthday on August 31, 1970. 


V. H. PILE AND HIS BROTHER, R. C. PILE 
on the porch of the R. C. Pile store 
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The church has always had a very important place in the lives of the people 
of the Wolf River Valley. The first church of which there is any record in the 
valley was known as the Mount Pleasant Methodist Church South. It was built of 
logs and located just southeast of the present Methodist Church. The trustees 
of the Mount Pleasant Church were William B. Williams, Francis Redmon, John J. 
Pile, John W. Frogge and Armistead Miller. This old log church was surrounded 
by a number of large maple trees. Before the Mount Pleasant Church was built, 
services were held in a brush arbor of which there is no description available. 

After the Civil War the people decided they needed a larger place for worship 
services and accordingly made plans for building a new church. In 1889 Mrs. Nancy 
Brooks deeded to the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church a building site 
for the Mount Union Methodist Church. The trustees of the new Methodist Episcopal 
Church at that time were E. J. Williams, F. A. Williams, John C. Wright, G. W. 
Peavyhouse, James K. Redmon, William West, Lewis Polston, Stokeley Crabtree and 
Erasmus Pile. According to one of the older citizens in the community, the ground- 
breaking ceremony was attended by E. J. Williams, F. A. Williams and William West 
in the latter part of 1889. Mr. Henry Wilson contracted to build the church and 
E. J. Williams and his wife, Susan, agreed to furnish him a room and his meals 
while he was building the church. The building was completed according to the 
"Autobiography of Rev. A. B. Wright" in 1892. 

The new church was known as the Mount Union Methodist Church for many years. 
It was later changed to the Wolf River Methodist Church due to the fact that there 
was another church on the consolidated Methodist circuit with the name of Mount 
Union. This was the only church in the valley for many years, and people traveled 
for miles in wagons, buggies, on horseback and on foot to attend its services. 

Some of -the early old-time preachers who have held revivals and worked in 

his church are Rev. A. B. Wright, Rev. R. Y. Burks, Rev. J. C. Brown, Rev. M. 
H. Russell and Rev. C. C. Frogge. In the early days of this church revivals lasted 
from two to four weeks. The church was full each night and many people walked 


two or more miles to attend. The only fuel was wood, and the old wood-burning 
stove was a part of the church furnishings in both winter and summer. The Methodist 
Circuit Rider held service one Sunday morning each month in this church. 
In 1914 the little valley was mightily stirred by what later became known 
as "The Great Revival." Rev. M. H. Russell came from Indiana to Wilder, Tennessee 
as a mountain missionary, and when he finished his work at Wilder, he moved up 
to Jamestown for a revival. These were the days when the horse and buggy was 
the most common way to travel, but it was not uncommon to see people walk for 
miles to reach their destination. On a mild, sunny December afternoon in 1914 
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Rev. M. H. Russell set out from Jamestown to the Three Forks of the Wolf River. 
He walked the ten miles and carried his suitcase and Bible. He had a mountain 
to walk down, and the road was rough and rocky. About a mile from the foot of 
the mountain he was confronted by the icy waters of Wolf River, but the Lord had 
prepared two men on mules to transport him across dryshod. He walked on to R. 
C. Pile's country store and announced his revival to begin at the Mount Union 
Methodsit Church at 7:00 p.m. that night. 

There were not many church members in the valley who could testify to the 
saving power of Jesus Christ, so Rev. Russell had to do all the singing, preaching 
and praying. Mr. F. A. Williams. one of the most respected Christians in the 
community, invited the preacher to stay in his home. He came for a three-weeks 
meeting but it lasted through January, and scores of people were converted. Rev. 
Russell was a man of good personal appearance and was well received by all the 
people. ; 

Rev. Russell was so filled with the Holy Spirit that the church house was 
packed every night. He was one of the most devoted ministers the people had ever 
seen, and many who came out of curiosity remained to bow at the old-fashioned 
mourners! bench and profess faith in Christ. He preached the Bible without fear 
or favor, frequently directing his messages against pride and vanity, particularly 
in the manner of dress. 

It was during this revival that Alvin C. York, R. C. Pile, Sam R. Williams, 
Joe York and scores of others were converted and began a new life. Rev. Russell 
was joined by his wife who was also a minister, and they traveled on three miles 
to the Possum Trot school house and held another good revival. From there he 
went to Travisville and to Williams Chapel in the Chanute community. This was 
truly a great revival, and when he had evangelized the valley and county, he moved 
over into Kentucky and held revivals at Bethesda, Cooper, Old Glory and Monticello. 

In January 1916 Rev. W. W. Lovelace from London, Ohio came to the valley and 
organized the Church of Christ in Christian Union. The new church elected R. 

C. Pile and Alvin C. York as first and third elders, and Alvin C. York became 
known as the singing elder. The York boys were all good singers and were a big 
help in the religious services and prayer meetings in the Wolf River Valley. 
The revival spirit remained in the valley for years, and it was very common for 
people to be saved in the Wednesday night prayer meetings. 

After the "Great Revival” of 1915 the Russell family were entertained in the 
homes of R. C. Pile, Sam Williams and Joe York as well as the F. A. Williams home. 
The welcome mat was always out for Rev. Russell. He was in turn loyal to his 
friends in the valley and came back each year about July 4th and pitched his tent 


ERNEST BUCK PAPERS 


Section IV is taken from the writings 
of local educator, Ernest Buck 
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4 
THE FORBUS COMMUNITY 
Formerly the Gatewood Community (Blue Rock) 

The Blue Rock Community is located in the old seventh and eighth district 
of Fentress County, bounded by the drainage of Shellot Creek and Caney Creek and 
the portion of Wolf River between these two creeks. 

The early settlers came here from North Carolina, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky and settled near the many springs in the area. The earliest known 
settler was William Livingston who settled near here on Caney Creek, a little 
ways above the Forbus Store. 

Many families left this part of the county during and after the Civil War. 

One of the most noted of the early settlers was the father of Mark Twain, John 

M. Clement. He moved to the Blue Rocks in 1831 and established a store at the 

Blue Rocks. He also established the second post office in the county here in 

1832 which was in the store and named it the Pall Mall Post Office after a town 

in England. According to legend he had part of his store supplies (guns, powder, 
axes, saws, dishes, etc.) hauled by wagons and oxen teams from Baltimore, Maryland, 
which took six months for a round trip. Mr. Clements sold his land, store and 
turned over the post office to Berry Gatewood in April, 1836 and moved to Missouri. 

In 1824 Arthur Frogge presided over Fentress County's first county court in 
the "Horse Shoe Bend" of Wolf River. The roads coming into this area from the 
north, south, east and west intersected at the Blue Rocks, making this a thriving 
part of the community. The first sheriff of Fentress County was from this area, 
John Evans. 

Practically, all the first settlers were farmers and were able to do any job 
that was necessary. They built their own houses, with the help of their neighbors, 
~ from the logs near by and those that didn't have dirt floors, split poplar logs 
into puncheons for flooring. They did their own butchering of hogs, cattle and 
wild animals for their meat. They made their own fencing by splitting logs into 
rails, and pailings for a picket fence. They raised their sheep and cotton and 
spun, wove and made clothes for home use. They raised cane, ground it and made 
their own sorgrum molasses. Wood ashes were put into a wood hopper, water was 
poured over the ashes; the water that soaked through was lye. This was used to 
skin the white corn to make hominy and to make soap. The houses were heated from 
an open fireplace, and a great deal of the cooking was done in the open fireplace. 

From Rev. A. B. Wright's Autobiography, Rev. Wright bought a farm of 160 acres 
in this community in 1857 for $800. "During the year 1858, I cultivated a good 
crop of wheat, oats, and rye and tended 23 acres of corn, without hiring any help. 

I also raised large numbers of hogs and cattle each year and raised and sold 
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some mule colts. Also in this year I cultivated a large tobacco crop, which I 
was able to turn into money during the next winter. We had a large orchard of 
apple trees of splendid fruit, my wife cut and dried in the old-fashioned way, 
in the sunshine, large quanties of these. She kept a large flock of geese and 
with the...... The weaving loom was her piano in that day." 

The oldest church in this community was the Old Republican Meeting House later 
called Mount Union. It was located near the Blue Rocks across Highway 127 from 
the Forbus School. The church was also used many years as the first and only 
school house in the area. This area was and is still predominately Methodist 
country. Some famous preachers of the area were: Peter Cartwright, 1808; A.B. 
Wright, 1850; C. C. Frogge; Melvin Russell, 1918-32; C. M. Turner 1929-34. Some 
of the doctors in this area were Dr. Paige 1850; Dr. P. D. Hale, 1850; Dr. Storie, 
1890; Dr. Moody, 1900 and Dr. A. H. Crouch 1905-41. 

There have been many shallow wells drilled for oil and two deep wells of 2000 
feet or more in this area, but none have proved of much value. There were three 
grist mills: One in the Horseshoe Bend of Wolf River built about 1850 by William 
Davidson, an English engineer, who built a tunnel through the bend of the river 
for about 500 feet allowing the water to come through to power the grist mill; 
the Gilreath Mill near Red Hill which was an undershot mill; and one at Shellot 
which was an overshot mill and stood until about 1935. Many sawmills were located 
in various places at various times. A tan yard was located at the Gatewood Ford 
near the Blue Rock. A card mill was built on Caney Creek, below Forbus, but it 
was never a success. The first "ground hog" thresher in this part of the country 
was set up here by William Hamilton (Bill) Upchurch. 

The first school in the county was Mt. Union (the Old Republican Meeting House). 
This was a log building with split logs for seats and the building had no windows. 
The second school of the area was the Van Buren Academy located across U. S. Hwy . 
127 on the hill opposite Davidson Cemetery near the Forbus Store. The first woman 
teacher to teach in Fentress County was Margaret BArton. She taught her first 
school at Mt. Union. The first schools were not graded and were very short in 
duration. Rev. A. B. Wright tells in his autobiography of teaching school in 
the summer and fall of 1858 three months for $18.00 per month. “Which was considered 
liberal wages for a teacher in that day." "In the autumn of 1859, I taught school 
three months at Van Buren Academy, two miles from my home, for which I received 
$20.00 per month as wages." 

Schools improved very little if any in this area for many years. To give 
you an idea of schools I (Ernest Buck) attended my first three years of school 
at Greer's Chapel School in 1921-1924. About 60 children were crowded into a 
24 by 40 foot frame building that had two doors in the front and four 2 by 5 win- 
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_ dows on each side. The seats were home made with a chalk board consisting of 
a few boards painted black located across the back of the building. The first 

‘and third years I attended this school, it had one teacher but the second year 
there were two teachers. 

Our water was supplied by a spring, about one-fourth of a mile away, which 
we carried in an open pail. All drank from the same dipper. There were no toilets 
of any kind, with the boys using one section of the woods and the girls another 
with a small hollow in between. Needless to say, this hollow caused some severe 
disciplinary action at times from our teacher. 

The school was heated with a cast iron wood stove. School was then held for 
six months, and at the end of the year when classes were dismissed, no grade cards 
were given. It was up to the child to decide which grade to enter the next year. 
I went three years to the second grade because I didn't know to tell the teacher 
I was in the next grade. All came out well, though, as I completed grade school 
in seven years. 

In 1924 we moved to a new Forbus School building with two teachers and an 
eight month school year. This new building had new seats, good flooring, bigger 
windows, bigger playground and toilets. We still carried water and drunk out 
of the same dipper though. In 1928, I took the "Frogge Standardized Test" for 
eighth grade students and passed to high school. The greatest boon to this area 
as well as Fentress County was in February 11, 1929 when I as a Freshman and the 
other students of the high school moved into the new York Agricultural Institute 
building. To some of us this was the first time we had opened a water spiket, 
used an indoor toilet, or seen an electric light bulb. The first two school buses 
in the county ran from YAI to Forbus. The old yellow bus, driven by Mr. Harvey 
Dalton, carried the girls and Green Star bus, driven by various drivers, carried 
the boys. 
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Crouch's Cash Store is located on Highway 127 north in the Possum Trot 
Community. This property is now owned by Shirley Crouch but is no longer used 
for a store. It was built about 1927 by Elmore E. Crouch and Logan Greer. The 
store was built first and later Bertram Reynolds and Shelby Crouch dug, cut, and 
laid the stone for the foundation and basement. Elmore Crouch operated a store 
here until about 1950. His family of eight children was raised here with the 
family living upstairs until the late 40's when they built a home next door. 
Elmore and Abigail Crouch moved to Jamestown in the 1950's and lived until their 
Geath. Their children were Shelby, Shirley, Willard, Dennis,, Boyd, Edith, Mary, 
and Frank. 
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FORBUS GENERAL STORE 


In 1892 Mr. W. M. Johnson undertook to build a new business in the Valley 
away from the established places. This store is located to the north of the 
intersection of Highway 127 and Highway 200. Mr. Johnson built a hugh store that 
housed everything the community needed: groceries, coffins, hardware, clothing, 
medicine, harness, home furnishings, jewelry, feed, and, when the time came, 
‘gasoline. Across the road from the store, there was a blacksmith shop, grainery, 
weigh scales, and a tool shed. Besides the store, Mr. Johnson owned a large farm. 
: Up on the hill to the left of the store, Mr. Johnson built a fine home in 1896. 
This home is now owned by Mrs. Fred Johnson (Pearl Rains Johnson). Across the high- 
way from the house once stood the Van Buren Academy, a well known school during the 
early 1850's. One of the older cemeteries of this area is to the north of the 
Johnson home. the Davidson Cemetery. 

Mr. W. M. Johnson operated the store until 1941 when his step-son, Bennett 
Guthrie bought it and operated it until his death. For a short time Mary Guthrie 
ran a small grocery there. Ninety-four years later the store is still owned by the 
Johnson family but operated by Joe and Nan Sells. 
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This store was built in the early 1920's by J. L. Pile and orginally stood 
closer to the river, that being across the road from where it now stands. W. A. 
Pile, known as Uncle Billy, bought the property from his brother and eventually 
moved the store to its present location. He operated a store there and the York 
Mill across Highway 127, until his death. His daughter operated the store until 
her death under the name of Olga's Store. This property is now owned by the daughter 
of W. A. (Bill) Pile and Lou Conley Pile; Dock and Pauline Pile Allred. 
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UPCHURCH'S GARAGE 


Before this business was built, Ridley Upchurch worked on vehicles in the 
old garage below the present home of Hadley and Nancy Upchurch. In the early 
1930's Ridley Upchurch built a small building here to service his customers. 
This building is located on Highway 127 in the Forbus Community. At first, a 
pit was dug with tracks at ground level to put a car on and Ridley, better known 
as Crip, could get underneath the car by going down into the pit. The original 
building has been added on to twice and now houses a small grocery as well as 
a full service garage. It is owned and operated by A. J. and Helen Upchurch 
Pierce, Heten being the daughter of Ridley Upchurch. This is a local gather- 
ing piace for local peopte to visit 
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This old building was built about -1925 by Sgt. Alvin C. York to be used as 
a store and at one time housed a mill in the lean-to on the right side. It is 
located on Highway 127 and is now owned by the State of Tennessee. It served as 
the Wolf River Post Office for many years. At one time the citizens of the community 
worked and established a lending library serviced by the Upper Cumberland Regional 
Library. 
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This is the scene of a sawmill located across the road from the old Dudley Pile 
home on the Old Travisville Road. Ralph Wright now owns the property. J. D. 
Lowerey still remembers working at this mill while boarding at the A. B. Williams 
while it was still at the Amp Huff farm. 


This picture was loaned to me by Mrs. Georgia Smith. 


FROGGE'S CHAPEL CHURCH 


The Frogge's Chapel Church is now stand- 
ing on the Frogges Chapel Road leading from 
Wolf River to Reed's Creek. Mrs. Lillian 
Frogge told me this building originally stood 
at the site of the present York Mill and was 
moved to this location about 1880. It took 
approximately two weeks. using three yoke of 
oxen and rolling the building on poles, to 
reach its present site. It must have been 
extremely hard to get it up the hills. The 
building was used for years as a church and 
school. There is a large cemetery across 
the road and behind the church. dating back 
to about 1860. The new Frogge's Chapel Church 
was built several years ago and is loca- 
ted behind the old church building. 
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GREER"S CHAPEL METHODIST CHURCH 


One of the earliest xnown places of worship in the Greer's Chapel 
community was the old Van Buren Academy established mcre than 1L6 years ago. 
(lokl) It was located on the hill on the left going toward Byrdstown from the 


W. M. Johnson Store at Forbus, just across Highway 127 from the Davidson Cemetery. 
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Another place was the Old Republican Meeting House (& school) built 
between 1800 and 1830 across the Highway 127 from the present Forbus School 
House. Jt was re-named Mt. Union in 1840. ‘The names of the early circuits 
covering the Greer's Chapel Methodist Church was Jamestown, Byrdstown, Roaring 
River, and Overton Co. Peter Cartwright was the first Circuit leader. 

In 187) a new Mt. Union church was built on land devoted by Rev. A. B. 
Wright. The olf Mt. Union log church was moved to the site of the present 
Greer's Chapel Church about 1890 and rebuilt. It was used as a church and school 
building until 1900 when a frame school building was built and used for church 
and school purposes until 1923 and then was a church only until 191. 

The official beginning of the Greer's Chapel Church was in 1923 when 
March Davidson, John Marion Rains, and Marion Greer bought the school house 
from the Fentress County Board of Education with a note for $200, which the 
Methodist Board of Home Missions later paid off. 55 

In 1915 Marion and Minnie Greer moved to the community, church work then 
began in earnest. Rev. C. C. Frogge, local pastor and Sunday School Upt.; 
and Thomas W. Crouch, Sunday School Supt. and song leader and teacher, were dis- 
tinguished members and effective leaders of the church from its beginning to 
their deaths in 193) and 1937, March Davidson, Ellen Barton, Ruble Upehurch, 
earl Johnson, Mildred Biler and Alvin Upchurch served in various capacities and 
contributed greatly to the on-going of the church, 

In 1930 an Epworth League was organi ed by Rev. Charles M. ther, a young 
21 year old preacher. It changed the course of things in church work and b 
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brought the people more closely together. +ts first president was Ruble 
Upchurch who served for several years. Luther M. York was the second president. 
fhe old people and the young people werked together and accomplished things as 
they had never done before. 

The pasters of the church have all been splendid men. Some, however, stand 
out as having helped the members work with greater interest because the needa and 
opportunities were more urgent during their time of service. Among these were 
Rev. John W. St. John who built the first parsonage in 1925; Rev. Charles M. 
Turner, who moved the members to greater church loyalty and inspired the young 
people outstandingly; Rev. B. M. Harmesa; Rev. H. H. Bixler, who was a church 
and parsonage builder (19418) and Chester Stephens, who also built the third 
parsonage burned in 1946. The thelogians were Rev. S. 8. Hartly of 191) and Rev, 
Doggebt of 1953. 

The present church was begun in 1938 and finished in 19k1. It was a building 
project supported willingly by all in the community es well as many outside the 
community, The building Committee consisted of Marion Greer, Chairman, W. M. 
Johnson, E. E. Crouch, Ernest Buck, Alvin Upchurch and Ruble Upchruch, Secretary 

and Treasuszer. 

The Methodist Board of Home Missions assisted in buying the school house for 
the first church in 1923, It has also helped finance two parsonages and finally 
the new stone church completed in 191. The services of the Board of Home 
Missions stand out as a oukstanding phase of the church history. 

This history was compiled by Ruble Upchurch in 1973. I commend his gon, 
Ruble Upchurch, Jr., for allowing this paper to be shared. 
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RED HILL CHURCH 


When the congregation out grew the Red Hill school house, the Red Hill 
Methodist Church was started. The building was constructed in 1939-40 by Pearce 
and Paul Upchurch. The land on which the church stands was deeded to the Metho- 
dist Church by Mr. and Mrs. Obera Stephens. 

The once frame building used for worship was bricked in 1979. This church 
is located on the Red Hill Road leading from Forbus to Moodyville. 
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ROTTENS' FORK CHURCH 
Pictured above is the present day church. Services are held regularly by Rev. 
Chester Rhoad. 
According to an article in the Fentress County News (dated 8-9-34) the church 
was originally called Brown's Chapel. It was names after an evangelist Rev. 
Brown. The-original structure was completed in 1934. 
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THE NEW TRAVISVILLE CHURCH 


The new Travisville Church is located on Highway 200 leading from Forbus to 
Monticello, Kentucky. The construction of the new church was carried out and 
completed in 1964 by local volunteers. The land on which it stands was donated 
to the Methodist Church by Elan Upchurch. Travisville's first minister in the 
new pulpit was Rev. J. N. Perry. 
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THE OLD TRAVISVILLE CHURCH 


On Highway 200 stands the Travisville Church. This building was constructed 
due to a need in the community. Until it's completion in 1883, the Forbus Store 
served as a meeting house. The church was built by master-carpenter, David Crouch 
and Manuel Hatfield, assistant. 

The church was so named for the Travis family on whose land it was built. 

The Travis family, large land and slave owners before the Civil War, have now 
died out in the community. 
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WOLF RIVER METHODIST CHURCH 

In 1825 a log cabin was established in the Wolf River Valley. It was called 
Mt. Pleasant. It was somewhat of an individual church. The Methodist Church 
was organized about 1840. It was a Southern Methodist Church. This building 
which was used as a schoolhouse and church and was located about seventy-five 
yards from the present church building. In 1857 Artemis Miller deeded this land 
to the Church. 

Rev. A.B. Wright who was one of the pioneer preachers in Fentress County united 
with the church, here Oct. 1, 1843. Following were a few of the early members: 
Cornelius M. Frogge, "Uncle" John Pile, and William Pile, grandson of Conrad 
Pile. 

In the latter part of 1880, there arose a need for a larger and more suitable 
place for worship. Mrs. Nancy Brooks and her sister Polly Pile donated the land 
for the new church building. The logs for the lumber were donated by E.J. Willams, 
S.H. Pile, J.C. Wright, William West, A.B. Williams and others. The logs were 
converted into lumber at the Sabe Choate sawmill by George Crabtress and Randall 
Harding. The building was erected by Henry Williams. The lumber was planned 
by hand. The building was finished in1889 and became known as the Mt. Union 
Methodist Church. The Rev. J.V. Brown known as “uncle Jackie" Brown was one of 
the first pastors of the new church. Rev. R.Y. Burkes was one of the noted evang- 
lists in the area. Some of the members at this time: F.A. Willaims, C.C. Frogge, 
S.R. Willaims, Lewis Polston, Dr. Alexander. Dudley Pile, Martin Crouch, E.d. 
Willaims, George York, J.C. Wright, and William West. 

In the early 1930's the present church was repaired and became known as the 
Wolf River Methodist Church. Some of the early faithful who kept this church 
active, were: Henry York, Joe York, Lillie Stewart, Mrs. Joe York, Mrs. Avo York, 
secretary of the church school for approximately twenty years, Mrs. Alvie Brooks, 
who served as church school superintendent for many years, Mrs. Ella Conatser, 
who attended regularly despite the fact that she had to walk over three miles 
of mountain roads, and the W.L. Wright family for the support they gave the church. 

This history was written by Mrs. Lyman (Edith Crouch) Pile as told to her 
by Mrs. R.C. (Lucy Willaims) Pile. 
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YORK'S CHAPEL CHURCH 
In 1914 Rev. W.W. Loveless came to Pall Mall from Ohio. He was a member of 
the Churches of Christ in Christain Union with head uaeters in Circleville, Ohio. 
Sgt. York was very impressed with their doctrine and as a result of this revival, 
York's Chapel Church was begun. Land was purchased from Will Jack Huff and in 
1923, “New Church" was built. Mr. John Tinch was hired as the contractor but 
much local work was donated by the community. Roiser C. Pile was first elder and 


Alvin C. York was second elder. The church was completed in 1925. Sgt. York 
attended this church until his death, some family members still attend regularly. 
Funeral services were held in this church for Sgt. York and he was laid to rest 
at the Wolf River Cemetery. 
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DR. A. H. CROUCH HOME 


This home was built by Dr. A. H. Crouch in the early 1900's. His doctor's 
offices was to the left of the home but is no longer standing. This home is 
located on Highway 200 leading from Forbus to Monticello, Kentucky. Dr. Crouch 
lived here while tending to patients all over Fentress County. He and his wife, 
Nona, reared five children: Jessie Evans, Nell Taylor, Daily, Wilson, and Duncan. 
He practiced medicine here from 1905-1941 and was loved by all in the community. 
Many of the babies he delivered are still around including my mother and myself. 
The home is owned by Dr. Crouch's son, Daily and Marie Pile Crouch. 
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This home is the Dr. Alexander Crutchfield home located across from the Pal! Mal} 
Elementary School. Joe and Alta York lived there until their death and 


the property 
is now owned by Billy and Pat Conatser. 


This picture was loaned to me by Mrs. Georgia Smith. 
nies . — ; : 
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This home is located on the Ernest Buck farm and is known as the David Greer house. 
David Greer's great, great, great, great grandson, Phillip Conrad Brannon, is shown 
standing in front of the old log home. Notice the width of the hand-hewn logs and 
the well built fireplace. It is hard for us to imagine for a family to live in 
these small homes, rearing several children in these cramped space. 
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This log cabin is located on the Ernest Buck farm and is thought to be the cabin 
lived in by John Clemons and wife. The store and post office was located to the 
right of the picture. It was probably built about 1830. 
In the book "Jane Clemens - The Story of Mark Twains Mother" by Rachel M. 
Varble this description is given of their life in the Pall Mall Community in the 
middle 1830's. 
“Learning of a productive little farm for sale on Wolf River nine miles to the 
north, he bought it, telling no one but his brother what he planned to with 
Peauaes ewes Hannibal, (his brother), questioning. him, learned that there was a 
one-room cabin on the farm which John was having enlarged by adding an upper 
room, “safe from floods if the river rises." 
"It will look a sight," Hannibal said, for once doubting his brother's common 
sense. "I wonder if your Jane Lampton will consent to go there? A glorified 
corncrib in a lonesome valley!". 
"He asked me, Janie, if I was leaving his bed because I no longer liked its 
location. I said, "Count that as the chief reason, John. But I'm also leaving 
you for a while because I'm tired of having babies. Four in less than five 
years." 
He went to his biazzare cabin on the Wolf to carry out his intentions, rataining 
his county clerkship, arranging to return to Jamestown every court day to attend 


to public duties. 
He chose a settlement a few miles beyond his place located on the north bank of 
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of Wolf River and called, dismayingly, Pall Mall. The terrain opened toward Kentucky. 
Jane learned with delight. The little farms were numerous. There John bought and 
improved the general store and obtained a post office, himself to be postmaster. 

The year was 1832. And there, at last, they found a schoolhouse and teacher. 

Mr. Renneau, a respected pedagogue, had established classes in a new cabin built 
on oaken piles. Children trudged for miles to attend, bringing whatever book was 
available to them. Orion proudly joined them. He went well equipped, carrying a 
primer and a spelling book that had been his father's. Little Pamela, though under- 
age, also attended. A born student, she was as much diverted by Mr. Renneau's turnig 
globe as by the grunting of hogs under the floor. Though the teacher lodged in 
his schoolhouse, having a cot and cupboard and a trunk there, not to mention a 
washbasin, it was arranged that he should take his meals at the table of John Clemens 
in return for the children's tuition. 

“John became a trader. The valley farmers had no money to spend at his store but 
they paid in produce which he disposed of at the Louisville warehouses, enabling him 
to renew the stock on his conglomerate shelves. On his first trip to Louisville 
from Pall Mall his wagon carried the homely but profitable cargo of ginsend roots, 
turpentine, rosin, and kegs of much-sought lampblack. In November he added chestnuts 
for the groceries, goose feathers for the mattress factories. He hired extra wagons 
and drivers." 

"To the pleasures and problems of Pall Mall, Jane and John were preparing to say 
farewell. Two years had passed, and Pall Mall could now appraise them. Squire 
Clemens, the community called John, encompassing in that title his law certificate, 
his knob lands, his dignity, and the seal with which he stamped their letters." 


This is the house built in the late 1880's by James B. Frogge. It is: located: 
on the property owned by his grandson, James H. Frogge, in the Frogge's Chapel. 
Community. 
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REED HOME 


This log home is located on the Frogge's Chapel Road leading from Wolf River 
to Reed's Creek. The origin-of its construction is unknown. The last families 
to have lived here were John Evans and four children and Raymond and Bonnie Reed 
with one child. 

The home was two log houses joined by a breezeway that led upstairs and an 
additional kitchen-dining area. The property is now owned by Mike and Connie 
Story. 


| 
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DUDLEY PILE HOME 


This old house was once the home of Dudley Pile and his wife, Martha McGinnis 
Pile. They reared four children at this home: Susie who married Sam Williams, 
and her twin, Elijah Noble, Belle who married Bubba Delk, and Mary who married 
Or. Alexander Crutchfield. This home is located on the Old Travisville Road and 


has now fallen down. 


The property is owned by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Wright. 


This is the farm of V¥. H. Pile located just off Highway 127 in the Wolf River 
Valley. This home was built about 1900 by V. H. Pile. Lillian Pile Frogge was 
a new-born baby when Virgil moved his wife, Nannie Williams Pile , into their 
new home. Previously they had lived across the road in a small house no longer 
standing. This is an aerial view taken in the 1950's of the farm. This farm is 
still owned by the Pile family. 

The rock wall in front of ‘the house and along the garden was built later by 
Grover Crouch. 
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AMP POORE HOME 


In one of A. R. Hogue's books, he relates an interview he had with Amp Poore 

in 1986 wegarding his recollections of the Civil War years. It seems that 

Amp was about 6 to 10 years old at this time, but remembered the days clearly. 
He tells of his six brothers all being off to war along with his dad, leaving 
his mother, sisters and himself at home, He states the responsibility he felt 
at this early age being the only man in the household. Many times his mother 
was forced to feed both sides of soldiers, feeding as many as forty at a time, 
and sometimes using all the food in the house to accomplish this. amp's father, 
Mosee Poore, was one ot the first settlers in the Valley and his grandfather, 
Pearson Miller, was also one of the first settlers in the Valley. All six of 
his brothers were killed in the War. 
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This is. the home of E. J. Williams and Susan Flowers Williams and was built 
in the epee, This is now the home of Walton and Emma Belle Pile. Their farm 


is a century farm. 

Seated on the porch in the picture is E. J. Williams and Susan Williams; 
standing in the yard are their daughters Nannie, Lucy, Ella,and not pictured 
they had one son, Virgil Williams and one adopted son, Jake Carney. 
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This home was built by Alvin C. Huff. probably in the early 1900's. The home is 

now owned by Miss Elain Williams. The house is located in the Plunkett community 

on the Old Travisville Road. Liz Pile Huff lived here with her husband, Alvin, while 
her cousin, Mary York lived on the opposite side of the road. The York Bible School 
was built in the 30's on the hill behind this house. 

The early picture was loaned by Mrs. Georgia Smith, Mrs. Liz Huff being her aunt. 

The other is a more up-to-date picture of the same house. 
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This home was located on the road leading to Doss Holiow and was known as the Steve 
Pile home. It was built about 1873 by Steve Pile. Part of the house still stands 
on the A. W. Pile property. Steve Pile was the grandfather of A. W. Pile and this 
is a century farm. Steve Pile married Ermine Miller and they reared five sons on 
this farm. They were Virgil. Rosier, Proctor, William and Jason. There is a 
colored graveyard on the hill to the right of the house. Steve and his wife along 
with some slaves are buried on the property. 


This picture was loaned to me by Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Pile. 
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This is the Major John C. Wright home located cn Hwy 127, This property was 
orginally owned by the McGinnis family before the Civil War, After the 
War, the property was sold and Pres Huff bought it. after Press Huff's 
death, the property was sold for back taxes and the Wright family has owned 
it since, It is believed that part of this home is built of logs and has 
been standing since before the Civil War. 
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This is a picture of the Sam Williams home located at this time on the east side of 


the Long Lane. This home was originally built on the Amp Huff farm by A. B. Williams, 


the father of Sam Williams. This picture was taken about 1907 after the house was 


torn down and moved to the present location. Mrs. Georgia Smith loaned us these 


pictures and can name the people in them. 


To the left of the entrance is Sam Williams with Guy Williams his son standing of 


the porch rail. To the right of the entrance is Susie Pile Williams with their son 


Luke Williams. 
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The Home of Sgt. Alvin C. and Gracie Williams York located on Highway 127 across 
from the York Mill State Park. The State of Tennessee now owns this home and it 
is to be opened to the public in the near future. 

This home was built about 1923 by John Tinch, I think, but Alvin and his brothers, 
Joe and George and Robert also worked on the construction of it. The Lions Clubs of 
Tennessee started the financing of this home but failed to raise the required moneies 
so several local people donated some on it and leaving the balance to the Sgt. and 
his family to pay for. 
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This house was located on the north side of the Doss Road above the Cashier Mullinix 
farm. The property is presently owned by Harry Dean Frogge, but the house no 
longer stands. I got this picutre about six years ago. 


The house was built by Popular Jim Pile and later sold to Will Brooks, grandson of 
Coonrod Pile and brother to Sgt. York's mother. It was much bigger at one time. 
Hand-made pegs instead of nails was used to built the house. 
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This is known locally as "The Big Hole" and is located on the Walton Piles pro- 
perty up the hill past the Manson Hatfield property toward the old John Conatser 
place. Walton says this hole has been here ever since he can remember. It is on 
his property line and looks to be about 50 to 75 foot deep and reminds one of a 
Spiral staircase as it winds on down out of sight. Walton believes it was caused 
by some type of explosion such as trapped gas as there are others in line with 
this one several miles away. There is a similar type hole on the James Frogge 
property. 
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THE BLOWING CAVE 


This area was once the scene of many picnics of school children as a large 
grassy area to the right was cleared. 

InJuly, 1976 a group of archeologists came to Wolf River to explore the Blowing 
Cave. It was found to contain the skeletal remains of two extinct 

jaguar s as well as footprints of nine humans made in a cave trip 4500 

years ago. The remains of bobcats, raccoons and possibly otter as well as several 
do en other species were also found. 

Footprints were discovered inthe passageways where the floor is soft and muddy 
Most prints were of bare feet and appeared to be of nine different persons. 

A total of 269 footprints were mapped. The consensus of the explorers were 
that two trips were made in and out. 

From their conclusions, these people were not usual in this area and were 
looking. There was five of the party men, two possibly were women and two 


unknown chich. The height of them ranged from 55 inches to 69 inches. 


All this information has been documented. 


COONROD'S CAVE 


This cave or rock overhang is located 
on the Old Travisville Road leading 
from the Rotten's Fork area through 
the community called Plunkett. This 
is the place where Conrad (Coonrod) 
Pile first camped when he came to the 
Valley of the Three Forks of Wolf. It 
is just above the spring, now called 
York's Spring. Coonrod built his cabin 
on a level place to the right of this 
cave almost on the spot where Dave 
Goodman now lives. This is also 

the spot where Will Brooks killed 

Alec Huff or it is where I am told 

it was in this general vicinity. 

It is told that even when he was 

old, Coonrod was terribly afraid 

of thunder storms and would run 

to shelter in the cave when a storm 
blew up. 
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These unique graves are located in the Wolf River Cemetery at Pall Mall, Tennessee. 
It is one of the oldest cemeteries in the county being established about 1830. 
There are about 350 graves covering about four acres. 


These graves are those of Conrad Pile, 1766-1849, and his wife, Mary, 1769-1843 
and one of their daughters. Conrad or Coonrod as he preferred to be called was 
one of the first settlers in the county. These graves were robbed in about 1934 
by parties unknown and Coonrod's legendary keg of gold found in the grave of Mary, 
his wife. The first two graves of wife and daughter were opened and the keg of 
gold reportly found in Mary's grave. At this time, it was discovered the method 
of the burying. There was about three or four feet of dirt, then a limestone 
Slab was cut to the size of the grave. The keg of gold was beneath this slab 

of stone. In other words, the method was similiar to our present day vault. 
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HORSESHOE TUNNEL 


In 1850, a man named Davidson, using 
slave labor, built a tunnel through 
thé bend in the river. Wolf River’ 
curves like a horseshoe at this point 
and at the narrowest point which is 
about 300 to 500 feet, is a man-made 
tuhnel going from one prong to the 
other. Today, on the Dent Guffey side 
the tunnel is chiseled out of rock and 
as far as you see, is still clear. 
The upper side had a dam built to 
force the water through the tunnel 
to power a grist mill on the lower 
side. Op Brooks told us the upper 
side was pretty well grown up but, 
as you can see, the lower side is 
still clear. It is told that a bank 
ie ¥y was either planned or built on the 

- anil : eu knoll above the tunnel and it was on 
this same knoll that the first county court was held and presided over by Arthur 
Frogge. There is still evidence of the old road that came through here leading 


from Kentucky to Jamestown. 
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PALL MALL POST OFFICE 


The Pall Mall Post Office is located on Highway 127 across from the old York 
Store building which previously housed the old Wolf River Post Office. The pro- 
perty is leased to the Federal Government by Andrew J. York. It was constructed 


in 1976 by contractor, Bob Stephens. 
The office has had one postmistress since its completion, Miss Elaine Williams. 


She is assisted by Mrs. Connie Pile and mail carriers Howard Guthrie and Dan Hunter, 
with Don Williams, substitute. 
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WEDDING ROCK 


On June 7, 1919, a great event was taking place at this scene. Very high 
ranking officals from all over the State of Tennessee were here to attend the 
wedding of Sgt. Alvin C. York and his bride-to-be. Miss Gracie Williams. Some 
members of the community that attended this gala event tells of the hugh table 
made of barbed wire that was covered with a cloth and held the food. Another 
said the area where the marriage was to take place was also roped off with barbed 
wire. 

Pastor R. C. Pile married them while standing on the rock the small child is 
Standing on in the picture, with Sgt. York and Miss Gracie standing in front of 
him. 

Plans are underway to make a trail to this site by the Tennessee Trails 
Association and the Wolf River Homecoming '86 Committee. 
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The York Mill was built in 1880 by David Hutchinson Rankin. He built a wooden 

dam at that time. Mr. Rankin operated the mill for about eight years and then 
sold the property to S. H. Pile in 1888. S. H. Pile then erected the stone dam 

as it is now. The Pile family owned and operated the mill for more than fifty 
years with V. H. Pile, J. L. Pile, and W. A. Pile opertaing it at different 

times. The longest to operated it was W. A. Pile (Uncle Bill) who ran it for 
about thirty years. Leon Pile bought it from W. A. and operated it until 1942 
when he sold it to Sgt. Alvin C. York. Until 1968 when it was bought by the State 
of Tennessee, Sgt. York's brothers operated the mill at different times. 


It is now open to the public seven days a week with picnic facilities and a. play- 
ground area. It is a regular meeting place in the community. Sgt. York's son, 
Andrew York, is the Ranger. 


The Mill is located on the west side of Highway 127 about eight miles north of 
Jamestown, Tennessee on the banks of Wolf River. 


‘ 
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FORBUS SCHOOL 


This school was built about 1924. It is located on Highway 127 in the Forbus 
Community. It was one of the finest schools in the county when it was built having 
three classrooms, a kitchen and out-door toilets. The building has not been used 
since 1952 as it was consolidated into the Pall Mall Elementary School. 

Across the road was the location of the first school in the Valley being 
the Old Republican Meeting House donated by John M. Clemons. The Forbus School 
property is now owned by Ruble Upchurch, dr. 
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PALL MALL’ ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


This school opened for classes in the 1952-53 school year with Wallace Upchurch 
as principal. It consolidated all the schools in the Valley which included Double~ 
top, Fairview, and Broard Door. It is now the only school in the Valley. 

The old Wolf River School was located behind the Wolf River Methodist Church. 
The first school, being held in the church building, was built of logs. A new 
building was built, somewhere between 1914 and 1917, which was intended to be 
a two-year high school. This was only carried out for a year or two because the 
students were soon bused to the Fentress County High School in Jamestown. The 
building was then used for a grade school, having a high porch in front and two 
classrooms with a kitchen in between. Most of the older people in the Wolf River 
section attended school here at one time. I went the last two years that it was 
used and Dailey Crouch was the principal as well as teaching the upper grades. 
Alice Peters taught school here at one time and Gladys Williams taught here for 
many years. A Miss Daniels was one of the high school teachers when it was a 
high school. 

Lyman Pile told me of a time when he, Walton Pile, Dick York, Boyd Williams 
and Bradley Cook were students here under Gladys Williams. Due to some unknown 
reason, they were all to get a whipping and Miss Gladys had sent them to get their 
switches. They all decided to knotch their switches except Dick York who told 
them they would have to come back because she would know what they had done. 
Nevertheless, the last one to get whipped was Dick York and due to the fact the 
other switches had broken fairly rapidly, Miss Gladys almost wore Dick out trying 
to make his switch break like the others. 

The land for the new school was purchased from Sgt. Alvin C. York and is 
located on Highway 127 near the York Mill State Park. All the children are bused 
from the Doubletop Road on down through the northern end of the valley to this 
school. 
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POGUE'S SCHOOL 

Pogue School was located one and one-fourth miles below the head of Wolf River 
where Abe Roysden lived. Solomon Pogue’ came from Knoxville* and settled near 
Roysden's home. The school was built before 1900 out of logs: with two 24 inch 
windows and a door. The inside was equipped with wooden benches made from logs: 
and had a puncheon floor. School lasted two to three months a year with one week 
of dismissal for corn picking and harvesting of other crops. The school was: dis- 
continued after World War I. Two teachers that taught here were: Lizzie Rains 
and a Mr. Crowley. 

This information was obtained from a newspaper article written by Hazel Wheeler, 
information supplied by Charlie C. Roysden. 
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RED HILL SCHOOL , | 


In the early 1930's the present building was constructed by Pearce and Paul 
Upchurch. This school house was built on the sight of the “old" Red Hill School , 
(date of origion unknown). 

The "new" school consisted of two classrooms and a kitchen, and was considered 
to be the finest in the county. Some of the earlier teachers were: Boyd Crouch, 
Shirley Crouch, Lois Pile Gernt, Lera Pile and Ruble Upchurch. 

The county sold the property and it is now owned by Mr. Jay Moon. The school 
is located on the Red Hill Road leading from Forbus to Moodyville. 
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ROTTEN FORK SCHOOL 


The Rotten Fork School was built by Mark Greer and completed in 1940. The 
one-teacher house was under the supervision of Mrs. Velma Upchurch, who taught 
until 1941. From 1941-43 Mrs. Edith Crouch Pile taught and returned for another 
three year term after an absence of two years. 

The school house is now the home of Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Long. 
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COONROD PILE ... THE LONG HUNTER 
Written by Aaron E. Pyles, April 3, 1985 from Campbellsville., Kentucky 


We're descendants of the famous long hunter, known by many as Old Coonrod, 
He came from over the Mountain, His only fear was of God. 
He settled here in the Valley, the first white man so true and brave. 
He quickly made friends with the Indians, living here many months in a cave. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
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He was a friend of the hunter, Dave Crockett and John Clemons, the father of Mark Twain, 
Davy left and headed for Texas and fought at the Alamo, 
Clemons moved out to Missouri where Mrk Twain was born, as you know. 


Coonrod the pioneer of the century stayed in the North Tennessee hills, 

His wandering days were now over, he was ahppu and seeking no thrills, ‘ 
His lifetime he spent, in the Valley, Three Forks of the Wolf was his home, 
His sons went westward and prospered, seemed always to be on the roam. 


Alvin York came out of these mountains, a man with a true faith in God, 

He fought for his country in that Great War, a grandson of the hunter, Coonrod. 
He was a man of strong convictions at least that's what they say, 

He lived here the rest of his lifetime thanking God for his blessings each day. 


Three grandsons went to Kentucky, they travelled by wagon many miles, 

They settled on the banks of Green River, they were Sherrod, Jim and Rile Pile. 

Seems bliss was not meant for Aunt Sukie and Rod, parents of the boys they called bad, 
But we're of our heritage as the Book will reflect, Sherrod is our Granddad; 

Yes, we're proud our heritage as the Book will reflect, Sherrod is our Granddad. 
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WOLF RIVER VALLEY 


Oh there's a place I long to be, 

Its way back in Tennessee. 

Wolf River Valley, where I once did dwell, 
But now to it I've said farewell. 


Chorus: : 
Wolf River Valley, I long for you 

1 am lonesome sad and blue 

Taht is where I long to be 

Wolf River Valley back in Tennessee. 


In the springtime all is lovely, 

and the flowers they bloom so bright, 
and the river flows so gently, 

and the nightengales sing at night. 


Oh take me back to my lovely home, 
where as a child [| use to roam, 

When I die lay me to rest 

In Wolf Rier Vally where I love best. 


The above song was composed by Nellie Orene Manis in 1943 while working in Detroit, 
Michigan. She was born and reared near the Gilreath Mill, Wolf River. She is 

now Nellie Holt and has lived in Muncie, Indiana since 1943. She is a nurse in 
Ball State Hospital in Muncie. 


ODE TO THE OUTHOUSE 


Mary Neatherly 
Hardin, Mont. 


The walls of the outhouse were seldom bare; 
Pictures were hung most everywhere, 

Stars of the day would beam at you 

If you were lucky enough to find one or two, 

Words were etched on boards of pine; 

Might be the date for expecting new swine, 

Or it could be the year when the flood took the barn, 
Leaving the privy clean but unharmed, 

Names of young lovers were splashed here and there; 
The sketch of a heart would encircle the pair, 
Verses were written and learned by height 

of those who could read by dawn's early light. 
Comfort was found in that little house 

From the rain or the snow or an unhappy spouse. 
Yea, the path to the half moon has faded away, 
Replaced by the bathroom of modern day. 

The lantern that lighted the way to its door 

Is lost in the past to shine never more. 

It's good-bye to the privy and memories, too, 

Of that little old house with the magnificent view. 
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